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spirit of avarice spread its influence in the minds of 
almost every class of men. No longer contented with 
the moderate and certain profits derived from a course 
of regular business, it became a general passion to grasp 
at instant riches. Perhaps at this moment there is 
not a nation upon earth in which the rage of speculation 
so universally prevails as it does with us.”’ 


ea 


CHARLES W. Exior, a doctor of many degrees and 
president emeritus of Harvard University, closed the term 
in which he surrendered to his successor the place in 
which he had spoken ex cathedra for forty years with an 
address at the Summer School of Theology on ‘The 
New Religion.’’ ‘This was a frank, concise, and thorough- 
going exposition of the ethical and religious principles 
which have inspired and governed the life of the out- 
going president, and cannot fail to produce a _ pro- 
found impression wherever read. No adequate report 
was made, and nothing has been published, we are told, 
which would fairly or fully represent the compacted 
thought presented in his address. We hope that we may 
be able to give the paper to our readers in full, and there- 
fore refrain from using any of the imperfect abstracts that 
have been printed. It is fair, however, to say that Dr. 
Eliot’s statement is a thorough-going affirmation of mono- 
theism, stripped of all theories of the deification of human 
beings and a vicarious atonement made by any divine 
person for the sins of the world. 


Cel 


WE clip the following from the Sacred Heart Review: 
“The Christian Register says: ‘It isa notable fact that in 
countries where the Church allows no divorce, illicit and 
immoral unions most abound.’ Which reminds us of 
the famous definition of a crab as a ‘red fish which swims 
backward,’—correct in every particular except that a 
crab isn’t red, it isn’t a fish, and it does not swim back- 
ward.”’ In justification of our remark let us say that a 
life insurance agent recently returning from a South 
American city where the Established Church forbids 
divorce, said that his principal business, which had been 
good, was among merchants who, by insuring their lives, 
provided for the women referred to in our remark quoted 


above. 
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THERE are very intelligent people, highly educated and 
influential, who believe that the end of the world may 
come at any time, and that the Second Person in the 
Trinity may appear in the clouds of heaven to assert his 
rightful authority upon the earth. The time is about 
ripe for a panic concerning the possibility that a comet 
may strike the earth or that one of those dark suns, of 
which there are so many whirling in space, may plunge 
into our sun and wreck our solar system. Injurious 
superstitions are now kept in the background, but they 
are by no means banished from the human mind. A 
careless statement by a scientific man may set any one of 


them off at any time. 
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WHOEVER speaks in the interest of the general public, 
the vast body of consumers, and especially for the 
farmers who produce the food we eat and who would ex- 
change their products for clothing, warmth, and shelter, 
should set his face now and always against any kind of 
tax or tariff that will enrich a few thousand people at the 
expense of the multitude. Without reference to the 
merits of opposing theories of protection and free trade, 
there is a vast area where the question is, how shall the 
greatest number of people be housed, clothed, and fed 
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to the best advantage? how shall the products of labor 
bring the greatest blessings to those who till the soil or 
who work for wages? 


THE multiplication of conventions does some good and 
some harm. Which preponderates no one is wise enough 
to decide, but one harm is certainly to be found in the 
division of interests and the separation of people into as 
many classes as there are interests to be promoted. If 
a person has many interests and can attend many meet- 
ings of many kinds, the result may be not an increase of 
practical activity, but a substitution of public action for 
individual enterprise. One may talk and listen at many 
times and many places, and for that reason be drawn away 
from all real work of the kind that is often better done by 
those who give their days and nights to planning good 
works and doing them. Men and women meet and pass a 
long string of resolutions and then go home congratulat- 
ing themselves on having done_a good thing, when pos- 
sibly they have simply- administered to their consciences 
an opiate. For most people one good set of events in the 
line of conventions is enough. 


The Temptation of Opportunity. 


One of the most characteristic aspects of the present 
time is the enlargement of opportunities of every kind 
and the increase of the number of them. Any young 
person who has courage, ability, and suitable training 
may now begin life with such opportunities as never 
invited or tempted the youth of any age before since the 
world began. All the world is open, and youth has now 
everywhere to choose, and everywhere the invitation 
comes from nature and human life to enter upon the 
development and control of such forces physical, com- 
mercial, social, intellectual, and religious, as were never 
presented before. 

The difficulty and the danger is caused by the fact 
that these opportunities often come to persons of sagacity 
who are not “all-around men,’’ who are not trained in 
heart, mind, conscience, and active powers to accept 
the tasks of masterful performers on the stage of life, 
and this to do justice to all those who are affected by the 
release and control of mighty energies. 

Some years since it was seen that by damming, con- 
trolling, and releasing the waters of the Colorado River 
in southern California and Mexico a vast tract of land. 
which was hot, arid, and uninhabitable, might become a 
fertile valley, giving homes and sustenance to millions. 
The opportunity was great, the power to be controlled 
and regulated was as great as the opportunity, but a 
failure came in the mind and executive ability of the 
men who were drawn to this great task. The waters 
escaped their control, and, where they intended to irri- 


‘gate flowering gardens and fruitful plantations, they 


let loose a devastating flood, which burst all barriers, 
and threatened to establish in place of the desert an 
inland sea. In time the intellect of man solved the 
problem, met the opportunity with due achievement, 
and now the original promise is in the way of fulfilment. 

In social life, in the financial world, in industrial opera- 
tions, in the control and release of natural forces, and in 
the chances of government the world over, similar oppor- 
tunities tempt the strong, defeat the unwary, and bring 
into the life of mankind amazing benefits, mingled with 
wrongs of many kinds, catastrophes which are heart- 
breaking, and violations of the established laws of 
righteousness and truth which seem to threaten uni- 
versal deterioration and downfall to established insti- 
tutions. 


‘ 
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A man may plan wisely to bring new benefit to man- 
kind through his exploits in the industrial world. He 
may see how benefit can be brought to many men by 
new plans, by increase of power, and by the co-ordination 
of forces. But the opportunity being new and great, 
his power limited or unknown, and his training for the 
great new task incomplete, he may, like the men who 
let loose the Salton Sea, work devastation and havoc 
where he expected only benefit and blessing. This may 
happen if he is a good and wise man. If he lack wisdom 
and goodness, and is planning only for himself or to secure 
advantages for his own family and class, he may, with- 
out intending it, bring ruin and distress to others where he 
expected only to gain power, fame, and wealth for himself. 

But in either case the tempting opportunity will not 
be offered without avail and adequate return to those 
who undertook the task. When the misguided forces, 
or those which are not sufficiently under control, break 
loose, the intellect of the world begins to apply itself to 
the solution of the new problem offered by power and 
opportunity. If the disaster was the result of wisdom 
not fully developed and foresight not sufficiently ex- 
tended, the world will soon see and understand, and 
men, learning by their mistakes or giving place to those 
who are better trained for the task, will prepare the way 
for results such as those which come when men teach 
the floods to flow through their proper channels and 
distribute them in the thirsty deserts. If the trouble 
came upon the world because greed and selfishness pre- 
sided at the task, then, as we have seen it happen in 
the last ten years, the intellect and the conscience of the 
world will recognize the opportunity, but will insist that 
it shall not be exploited by any man or any set of men 
for selfish purposes in contempt of those to whom bless- 
ings are due from any great forth-putting of human 
power and the release of natural forces. 

Most of the troubles which have come upon us since 
the beginning of the twentieth century are not the result 
of degeneration; they are not brought upon us by in- 
crease of wickedness; they do not threaten the downfall 
of civilization; they do not have power to perpetuate 
themselves as a task and burden upon future generations. 
They are the result of tempting opportunities which are 
not exhausted, but only indicated by our brief experi- 
ence since the discovery of the world began in the middle 
of the last century. 


Moral Compensation. 


Thecommon doctrines of heaven and of hell are as illogi- 
cal as they are arbitrary. That a good man can be es- 
tablished in happiness by being withdrawn from respon- 
sibility is contrary to all the experience of human life. 
It is equally impossible to render a man miserable by 
secluding him from selfish pleasures and involving him in 
multifold cares. It would be impossible to withdraw 


us from our fields of action, involving suffering, and make 


us content. This does not cover the whole argument, 
for, if such a withdrawal were possible, it would render 
us selfi h, and the end of selfishness is inevitable misery. 
Imagine a man on this earth who has lived charitably up 
to the age of sixty-five, saying, Now I will cut off all inter- 
course with the poor and the wicked, and live to myself 
in a palace, surrounded by my chosen friends. 

It is impossible for a god to make a heaven for any 
one but himself. Man has exactly the same power to 
make his own paradise, and with equal independence he 
can create a hell. You say toa coarse and selfish soul, 
Come and enjoy my garden with me. He may live inside 


your gates, but your home is to you something more than 
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he can see or comprehend. It is beauty, grace, harmony, 
hope, love, victory. These are things that your visitor 
cannot comprehend nor behold. You cannot live to- 
gether, not although you are in the same house and eat 
at the same table. 

A man has lived to little effect who has not learned that 
his own pleasure cannot be dissevered from that of others. 
We go up or we go down together. ‘This is one of those 
innate laws that cannot be easily discovered by the once- 
born soul. Our laws and our social life are largely based 
upon the opposite principle. If we are right, heaven 
must include degrees of character and degrees of power. 
It must require patience, charity, good will. In fact, an 
eternal paradise can scarcely be anything else than our 
present life expanded and glorified, involving a process 
of betterment by the volition of its inhabitants. 

Orthodoxy errs in attributing heaven or hell, to the 
fiat of a being outside of ourselves, giving heaven as a 
reward to his followers and hell as a punishment to his 
enemies. It errs equally in describing heaven as consist- 
ing essentially of pleasure, and hell of suffering or sor- 
row; for at the present time it is not those who are 
surrounded by pleasures who are most happy. It is 
quite as great a mistake to assert that our ultimate 
moral condition is dependent on belief and worship; 
and not less reprehensible is the picture of heaven as 
something beyond death, while hell belongs to a future 
life. The moral law of compensation begins now and 
right here, and is universal and eternal. In other words, 
a man at death cannot be supposed to vacate his free 
choice between good and evil because he is either in 
heaven or in hell. On the contrary, the most terrible 
fact connected with the moral law is that doing good 
tends to establish a will for good, while doing evil tends 
with accumulating force to fix the bias toward evil. 

Consciousness of right and the performance of duty 
create a heaven about us, and nothing else can do it. 
We do not mean by this that the one who performs his 
duty enjoys the pleasures or the ease which pass for joy. 
The butterfly daughter and the care-worn mother lie 
down at night; but it is the first that is in hell and the 
second in heaven. ‘The licentious son and the mourn- 
ing mother, grief-stricken, are divided, so that it is the 
first which is in hell and the last in paradise. No teach- 
ing debauches morals and destroys pure religious char- 
acter more sadly than the doctrine that heaven is con- 
stituted of pleasure and hell of sorrow. It is true that the 
right life is largely made up of hard work. No other 
doctrine ought to be taught. It is labor and respon- 
sibility that ennoble living and make it worth the while. 
The business man understands that he is to engage in a 
life of care and toil, The farmer knows that he will get 
his crops only by the sweat of his brow. ‘The true wife 
finds her heaven in a nursery and a kitchen. The pleas- 
ure-seeker frequents divorce courts, and believes that 
heaven and happiness are identical. 

There is more truth in the story of Bluebeard than in 
the catechism. The bloody key that had the stain on it 
would not wash clean: an ocean would not purify it. 
It was a living fact, and it allowed of no atonement. 
Shakespeare did not learn from the Bible possibly, but 
from Nature, and yet it was eternal truth that, when 
Macbeth had killed his king, he had to carry the deed with 
him. Jady Macbeth washes her hands in vain. ‘‘Out, 
damned spot!’ ‘Hell is murky.” ‘All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.’ Goethe tells 
the same story in ‘‘Wilhelm Meister.’’ Theology gives the 
lie to this universal truth. It announces a system where- 
by a man may escape himself. The keenest and truest 
story in the Bible is that with which it opens—the 
story of the Garden of Eden. Every man is by nature 
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in a garden; but ‘‘in the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.’ The devil said to Eve precisely what 
theology says to-day,—Thou mayest eat and shalt not 
die. 

Heaven is not a purchasable place or purchasable con- 
dition. Socrates said: ‘‘Sacrifices are a sort of way you 
have of bartering with the Gods. You always expect 
them to give an equivalent for what you offer.” What 
Socrates saw in Athens you may see any day in this 
Christian land. Our sacrifices are purchase money with 
which to buy heaven. Of Jesus we make a mere atoner, 
whose sacrifices shall do more for us than our own. 


Lonely Lives. 


Considering how densely populated the earth is, how 
many vast cities and swarming towns dot its surface, 
the number of lonely people in an average community 
is rather a striking quantity. Some are lonely by pref- 
erence or lack of adaptation to surroundings, many 
because they have outlived their ties and are incapable 
of forming new ones. Some have the isolated temper, 
and in spite of all the prying curiosity of small and even 
large communities it is easy for such to drop out of the 
current of notice into a little side eddy or back water, 
where the great tides of busy humanity seldom, if ever, 
reach. But loneliness and solitude are not to be con- 
founded, for solitude may be tonic, and healing, while 
certain forms of loneliness are an eating and corroding 
disease. Solitude has great restorative powers. It is 
sweet, genial, companionable to those who love it, a 
medicine for sick souls, an opportunity to think and 
live, to find the true self, to pursue beloved employ- 
ments, and mend the frayed edges of life. 

But loneliness by no means always spells being alone. 
It is found often in populous places, in families, in clubs, 
in churches, in gay assemblies, for the presence of mul- 
titudes but intensifies the sense of separateness. How 
sad in amusing places to find the many unamusable, in 
merry places those who have not been merry, for long, 
in social societies the aloof man and woman, there in body 
from custom and habit,—the automatic habit of doing 
what others do after the motive for doing has faded. 
Men and women who live together in the very closest 
ties of intimacy are not always devoid of this aching 
sense of loneliness;—men and women kindly, gentle, 
living in peace, and still persecuted by an unfulfilled 
hope, an unsatisfied expectation. The two sexes have 
lived together for ages, and yet all literature testifies 
to the fact that they are not acquainted, are still strangers 
and apart in the profoundest depths of the soul. Of all 
appreciators of women, Jesus Christ was the gentlest, 
the kindliest, the most generous and human. What 
wonder that the sinful woman broke the costly box of 
spikenard, and anointed his head and his feet! He 
it was who saw her not with the cynical eye of the world- 
ling, but with the deep and reverent glance of the prophet 
of God. 

The craving for sympathetic fellowship is one of the 
deepest instincts*of human nature. Even the young 
child longs for a perfect understanding from the parent 
that the parent is sometimes too obtuse to give. In very 
rare cases it may exist unclouded between husband and 
wife, between brother and sister, between father and 
daughter, but often there is some lonely member in nearly 
every household who has not adjusted himself or herself 
to the conditions of the home, who must go outside 
the paternal door to meet with recognition and com- 
panionship. It is well if this sense of dissatisfaction 
that makes the hearthstone cold and the family meal 
silent and constrained does not send the boy or girl 
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to form secret relations that may mar the future of their 
existence. 

Community of blood does not imply in all cases com- 
munity of soul, and for people to live together a life- 
time, and not to know each other, stumbling along 
blindly without getting the clew to the combination 
is the under-current of sadness and heartache in many 
lives. There are sufferings, obscure, silent, hidden, 
the world cares very little about. It cares as little for 
these as for the headaches and backaches and side- 
aches of tired, overworked people, if they can get about, 
and perform their daily tasks. It cares even less for 
the loneliness and heart hunger of pallid souls. Lone- 
liness is like some vast monastery full of ranges of cells, 
where sensitive, wounded people retreat to hide them from 
the danger of deeper injury or to find healing for the 
hurts and bruises already received. It has its morbid 
and unhealthy side, and the danger that springs from 
self-pity, which of itself is-a_fatal disease; but, as we 
know, some of the loveliest natures, capable of the rarest 
devotion and self-sacrifice, have been lonely souls, living 
apart in the higher ranges of thought and feeling, and 
giving to the world what might, under happier con- 
ditions, have been poured in personal blessing on their 
heads. What would the novelist not lose without the 
staple of lonely lives, that after the destruction of life’s 
young dream go with their loneliness as into a sanctuary 
and shut the door, where the matter lies as between 
themselves and God! 

And sometimes it may seem there are no people, even 
the most favored, the ‘‘luckiest,’’ as we say, who have 
not at the very core of being their lonely hours. The 
lonely soul that lives in us all will not be drugged or 
bewitched out of its dues, those glimpses of the perfect 
good, the unattainable, that by its contrast with the 
actual causes immortal pangs. If we were not lonely 
beings, unsatisfied, forever craving, forever groping 
toward the ultimate perfection our limitations bar us 
from attaining, what earnest should we have that we are 
immortal beings, reserved for destinies of which as yet 
we do not dream, with prophetic natures we cannot 
understand, made for unfolding and not for ending, 
made perhaps for limitless expansion in spheres that 
are hidden from our ken? God alone is the great com- 
panion. With him alone is perfect comprehension and 
understanding. Without our loneliness how should we 
ever find the sources of his consolation and the deep 
well-springs of faith and trust ? 


Current Topics, 


How wisely and well Galveston rebuilded was demon- 
strated by the experience of July 21, when a great Gulf 
storm heaved against her magnificent sea-wall only to be 
repulsed. The catastrophe of September 8, 1900, is 
recalled as, up to that time, ‘the most terrible disaster 
resulting from purely natural causes in the history of the 
North American Continent.’ That the natural causes 
might at any time be reproduced in like fury was easily 
understood. The West Indian hurricane piling into the 
Gulf is not to be subdued or restrained to a scheduled 
appearance. Galveston was wiped out, literally, nine 
years ago. Within the space of two hours six thousand 
lives were taken and eighteen million dollars worth of 
property destroyed. To rebuild and to repopulate this 
third most important export port in the United States 
was the least of the problem. Absolutely to safeguard 
against recurrence of overwhelming disaster was all- 
important, with abandonment of the site the unthink- 
able alternative. Whereupon Galveston gave the world 
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an unforgettable illustration of courage, engineering 
competency, and business-like municipal administration 
by stout preparation against the inevitable. On Wednes- 
day last the great sea-wall was submitted to its severest 
test over its entire length of more than three miles; 
and Galveston rested unafraid behind it. 


ed 


MAN soars and sails through the air in a craft which 
is heavier than the air, and already without exciting 
special comment. Thus suddenly has the world come 
to feel accustomed to an achievement which has been 
the dream of the centuries, but by scientific demonstration, 
as by common consent, regarded as impracticable, to be 
known only to the world of mythology. The Wrights 
have yet to complete the tests which shall enable them 
to sell their machine to the government. ‘The tests are 
severe, particularly because of the requirement that the 
voyage be made over country broken by woods and hills 
instead of over a plain free from obstructions. ‘There is, 
of course, no reason why the aéroplane cannot proceed as 
comfortably in the one circumstance as the other. What 
will be demonstrated by the requirement is the reliability 
of the machine and the confidence of the operator. The 
modern flying machine, to be sure, no longer depends upon 
being kept in motion to avoid disaster. It may fall to 
earth as gently as a feather. Otto Lilienthal gave his 
life to demonstrate to the workers at the new science that 
the first essential was to be able to come down without 
harm. Nevertheless, if a drop is compelled by reason of 
trouble with the motor or other cause, the aviator must 
be privileged to choose his ground, if he and the machine 
are to come down safely. ‘To descend in a forest or in 
rough country might spell disaster; and the government 
test contemplates that the aviator will not need come 
down until he is quite ready. 
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Tuus M. Louis Bleriot, age thirty-seven, man of 
affairs, inventor in a variety of fields, seats himself in his 
monoplane, jumps from the cliffs of the coast of France 
and, in just thirty-seven minutes, lands on the coast of 
England, near Dover. ‘That happened early in the 
morning of July 25. No man had ever done the like 
before. Only one other had even attempted such a 
startlingjfeat, since Icarus sailed above the clouds and, 
untimely, approached so near to the sun that the wax, 
by which his wings were affixed, melted and he fell to 
earth. M. Hubert Latham tried to cross the Strait of 
Dover on July 19. His motor gave out before he was 
half-way over. What Bleriot has now done will be 
done again if any of the aviators deem the feat worth 
while. The distance is nothing, and can be covered so 
quickly that, with weather conditions favorable at the 
start, there will be little hazard of a shift in transit. It 
is interesting to note that the monoplane flying-machine, 
with a single pair of wings, is a modification of the model 
designed by the late Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a dozen years ago. Langley first pro- 
posed that man should fly not by a flapping of the 
wings, but by engine propulsion. He was laughed at 
when he vainly attempted it. But, could he have had a 
modern gasoline motor instead of being compelled to 
adapt the steam-engine, most probably he would have 
succeeded. 

rd 


FRENCH writers of domestic history in the making 
are inclined to the opinion that the episode of July 20 
will becomejhistorical. The downfall of Premier Clémen- 
ceau. was spectacular and shocking to a degree, even 
if its effect on the state of the nation may prove only 
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momentary. It is generally agreed that what happened 
was in the nature of a foregone conclusion. ‘The element 
of surprise is found in the circumstance that it was so 
long delayed. Political sensations of no great significance 
have not been rare with the Third Republic, but it would 
be difficult to conceive of a more startling procedure than 
the snuffing out of M. Clémenceau. If there were omens 
in the situation leading up to it, M. Delcassé, ever the 
alert opponent, appears to have been the only person to 
sense them. ‘That, when he leaped into the tribune to 
assail the government’s policy respecting the navy, he 
had his coup planned, is much to be doubted, but that he 
saw the opportunity, as the psychological moment 
approached, is made manifest. M. Clémenceau’s long 
control of wrangling parliamentary forces has been the 
delight of his friends and the dismay of his enemies. It 
has been likened to the authority of the lion-tamer, which 
may be destroyed instantaneously by a false move. 
M. Clémenceau was betrayed into making a false move, 
and the lions were on him. 


Sd 


THERE are not two opinions among the French as to 
the condition of their navy, formerly the most splendid 
sea armament in the world, excepting only Great Britain’s. 
The growing burdens of the competition in navies are 
evidently not to be regarded with the more enthusiasm 
by tax-payers, who discover that, not even according to 
naval standards, are they getting the worth of their 
money. ‘The economic wisdom of heavy investments 
in the naval establishment being open to dispute, the 
scattering of money for the construction and mainte- 
nance of an inefficient establishment is a waste of national 
resources without palliation. The latest estimates place 
the navy of the United States in rank next to Great 
Britain, Germany being third and France fourth. This 
is arrived at by count of battleships; but, obviously, 
a rating on a basis of administrative efficiency must be 
reckoned with. Here, as the French themselves sadly 


_admit, France has practically lost all standing, by com- 


parison, with the other three powers, which are assumed 
to be of about equal prestige in this respect. Possibly 
M. Clémenceau is glad to be relieved of the enormous 
task of rehabilitating the navy. At all events, it seems 
probable that a ministry which is to accomplish that task 
must be free from the vexations bound to be created by 
factious and partisan and personal quarrels. 


Brevities. 


When Booker Washington controls a special train in 
which he travels for benevolent purposes, no color line 
is drawn. 


“The pain of animals, of those who know neither sin 
nor salvation,’’ presents a new problem to philosophers 
and theologians. 


The question is raised whether Mr. Carnegie has the 
right to do what he will with his own. We hold that 
no conscientious man ever does what he pleases with 
what he calls his own. 


The Wright Brothers, in building their machines, set 
an admirable example. ‘They work with their own hands, 
refuse to leave the ranks of mechanics or to seek the so- 
ciety of those who would flatter them with condescending 
attentions. 


Who says that Americans are not honest? A diamond 
merchant was thrown down and injured in a New York 
railway station, scattering, as he fell, a package of 
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diamonds worth eighteen thousand dollars. All but 
two, worth two hundred dollars, were found and returned 
to him by the people on the platform. 


One explanation of Saint Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” 
given by Dr. Ramsay is that malaria, attacking him on 
the damp plains of Pamphylia, was responsible for his 
periodic overthrow. ‘This might corroborate Dr. With- 
ington’s theory of the fall of Greece and Rome which, 
he says, was caused by an outbreak of malaria which be- 
came endemic. 


Conscience and the New Time. 


BY REV. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


There is need of a wide-spread recognition of the moral 
significance of certain great changes in American life. 
We are accustomed to hear and read about “the increase 
of wealth’’; but we get a general idea that that means 
the amassing of great fortunes by a comparatively few 
men. But the increase of wealth is of much greater 
significance than this. Ifa man ploughs a field he does 
useful work, but he has not greatly increased the perma- 
nent wealth of the country: the work has to be done 
again next year. If aman labors at the construction of 
a great bridge, he has increased the permanent wealth 
of the country: for generations his work shall stand. 
Few people have any adequate idea of the amount of 
labor of men in our country that goes into the produc- 
tion of permanent wealth. We are, indeed, digging 
wealth out of the mines. But the greatest source of 
wealth is the skilled labor of men who work upon raw 
materials and increase their value by that work. For 
example, in the use of steel the value of the substance 
is but a small fraction of the value of the skilled labor 
that shapes it into structural steel for buildings. It has 
been estimated that the wealth of the world has been 


increased as much in the past century as in the whole- 


previous history of the race. This increase is largely 
the accumulated result of skilled labor. No country 
has a larger proportional share of this increase of wealth 
than our own country. 

This increase of wealth is, in large measure, in the 
creation of public utilities. Bridges, public and busi- 
ness buildings, steam and electric roads, public highways, 
telephone and telegraph lines, are a few of the many 
structures that make up a large part of this permanent 
wealth. And these things are of use only as they are 
adapted to the use of a great many people. Imagine a 
man buying the equipment of the telephone service of a 
large city and attempting to divert it to the use of an 
individual or of a few persons. Immediately it would 
become valueless. It is of use only as it is adapted to 
the use of many people. If we consider the fact of a 
great telephone company paying fifty thousand dollars 
for just one switch-board in one of its stations, we get 
some hint of the wealth that exists in the equipment of 
such a public utility. This is but one illustration of the 
way in which skilled labor is increasing the equipment 
of the people in general. 

If a man in one of our American cities will compare 
his method of living with the method of living a century 
ago, when the great majority of American people lived 
in rural communities, he will realize that a profound 
change has taken place in American life. In the earlier 
time, people used in very large measure their individual 
possessions. People travelled by their own convey- 
ances, and in many other ways used what they owned 
exclusively. That life was a very individualistic life. 
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Compare that life with our life to-day. We travel in 
public conveyances. Our letters, our parcels, our goods 
are carried by “common carriers.’’ We talk over elabo- 
rate systems of wires. We use implements that are 
manufactured by thousands, the price of which would be 
prohibitive, if it were otherwise. In short, the man 
in modern America adopts a method of life that is de- 
pendent on the use of public utilities. We share with 
many others the use of things which we do not indi- 
vidually own. 

This changed method of living creates a great, new 
moral problem. No other age of the world can furnish 
us with a solution. We are confronted with the most 
fascinating situation into which human life ever entered. 
Conscience has a task such as it never had before. Let 
us look at this moral problem. 

While industrial activity has forced upon us a new 
way of living, our standards of conscience have been 
carried over, as yet practically unmodified, from the 
earlier time. There has always been a good deal of 
conscience in New England; but, conscience was trained 
under the older way of living. It was trained to respect 
the rights of what people owned exclusively. “Mine 
and thine’’ was a distinction that was rather sharply 
made. Conscience respected the distinction. Our stand- 
ards of right and wrong to-day are largely an inheri- 
tance from that life. But while conscience has changed 
but little, our method of living has changed profoundly. 
In the present time, when there is so much less of “mine”’ 
and of ‘‘thine’ and so vastly more of “ours,” the task 
that conscience ought to perform is likewise profoundly 
modified. 

Conscience has a much subtler task than ever before. 
In the times when practically every family lived in its 
own house, it was a comparatively simple task to respect 
the rights of one’s neighbors. When scores of families 
live in apartments under one roof, it is a much finer dis- 
tinction that has to be made between the rights of the 
families to normal activities and to freedom from annoy- 
ance and noise. Then there are in such life certain 
utilities to which each family has a right, but which are 
to be used with due regard to the rights of others to the 
same utilities. No serious problem was involved in the 
old days in the rights of private vehicles upon the high- 
way. A subtle problem is involved in the use in common 
of modern means of travel and of communication. 
Many people whose consciences are sensitive to the right 
of the individual to the exclusive use of what he owns 
are quite conscienceless in the matter of the right of 
that same individual to his use of a public utility. 

The situation is just this: we have come into a manner 
of living for which our consciences have not been trained. 
In this new time we have standards of conduct that 
have been carried over from an older and very different 
time. 
ciency. We are hardly aware that every new invention 
of a public utility demands a modification of the stand- 
ard of right and wrong. It was easy to define, for 
example, ‘trespass’ in the old time. But to-day it is 
an exceedingly delicate task to define trespass. ‘The 
right of many individuals to the use of the same thing 
at the same time, or to the use of the same thing during 
successive periods, is not something that can be defined 
by a line fence with the sign “No Trespassing”’ promi- 
nently displayed. There is an old Hebrew prophecy 
that the time would come when the way of holiness, of 
the doing of what is right, would be so plain, so sharply 
defined, that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein.’’ The progress of the present time is 
quite the opposite from this. The way of righteousness 
calls for finer and finer discriminations. It is no fool’s 


We have scarcely awakened to our moral defi- . 
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task to travel a modern highway with modern public 
utilities, and not “err therein’’ in the regard for the 
rights of others. 

Under the older methods of living, ethics made cate- 
gories of sins. At the head were put the wrongs of the 
individual against the individual. Murder and theft 
were condemned as crimes most heinous. In these ways 
aman could make serious wreckage in society. ‘These 
crimes are still heinous. But there are ways in which 
a man can make vastly greater havoc in modern society 
than by these. And conscience has scarcely come to 
recognize them. In the infinitely complicated and 
closely knit relationships of modern society the man 
who does the greatest damage is the man who shatters 
these relationships among his fellows. It is high time 
for all religious forces, all educational forces, and all 
socially constructive forces to join in a great work of 
moral education and the development of a new standard 
of conscience. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Chapter of Indian History. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The treatment of the plains Indians by the Colorado 
pioneers affords an illustration of the selfishness of human 
nature, and, one might add, of the narrowness of human 
vision. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes occupied the country 
north of the Arkansas River in Colorado and Kansas. 
As Indians go, these tribes were better than the average. 
It is but justice to them to say that they were not so 
bad at heart as they have sometimes been painted. 
Often they refrained from deeds of violence and treachery 
when white men were in their power. Not so much can 
be said in praise of the Kiowas and Comanches, who 
roamed over the south-eastern part of Colorado. 

The aborigine has the bump of cautiousness well 
developed, and this frequently led him to avoid clashes 
with parties of armed emigrants on their way to Oregon 
and California in the forties and fifties. But, when mul- 
titudes of palefaces took up their abodes in the Pike’s 
Peak region, trouble was bound to come. ‘The interest of 
the two races conflicted; each wanted a monopoly of the 
country. In the earlier days, when trappers and plains- 
men were few, they were tolerated and allowed to con- 
tinue at their avocations. But when settlers came by 
tens of thousands, encroaching upon the red man’s 
hunting-grounds, he found it harder to live in his accus- 
tomed way. With the supply of game diminishing, the 
savage tried to make up for the loss by stealing cattle and 
horses from the paleface. So the lawless freebooters of 
the great American desert, as the aborigines had been 
from time immemorial, got themselves into difficulty. 

The trouble between the two races was deep-seated; 
the struggle for existence lay at the bottom of it. Both 
were selfish and unfair. Every man on the frontier 
being a law to himself, each side retaliated. If the 
savage was cruel to his victims, the white man was at 
times guilty of gross injustice. While many of the 
copper-skinned nomads were peaceably disposed toward 
the civilized newcomer, they had their grievances; having 
suffered indignities at the hands of traders and adven- 
turers, they dealt out vengeance upon some other white 
man who was innocent. Such was the situation just 
before the Rebellion. 

The red man saw a mighty human tide rolling toward 
the setting sun, innumerable prairie schooners with 
occupants who had come to dispossess him of the land 
of his forefathers. He foresaw the outcome and made 
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up his mind not to give up his heritage without a struggle. 
Under the circumstances outrages and depredations by 
the savages were to be expected. The wonder is that 
they refrained from acts of rapine and bloodshed as 
much as they did. Had they been as bloodthirsty as 
some have imagined them to be, they could have wiped 
out the white population in 1858. 

Matters reached a crisis in the time of the Civil War. 
The United States troops were withdrawn from the 
frontier; they were needed to fight for the Union. This 
was Poor Lo’s opportunity, and he improved it. A 
conflict was brought on, and in the end the stronger 
triumphed. 

In 1861 the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes were per- 
suaded to cede their lands to the government, a large 
tract being set apart for a reservation. They had no 
sooner deeded away their ancestral domain than they 
regretted it. A considerable portion of the tribes never 
joined in or consented to the treaty, and they were un- 
willing to be confined to the limits of the reservation 
upon the Arkansas River. Here was a bone of conten- 
tion between the two races. 

Had the whites shown the red men more considera- 
tion at the outset, their differences might have been 
amicably adjusted. The natives were looked upon as 
cumberers of the ground, whose rights could be disre- 
garded. An Indian never forgets; he is appreciative of 
kindness. Here and there a white man knew how to 
get along with them and win their regard. In April, 


‘1860, the old borderman, Captain James Beckwourth, 


met in Denver a party of nine Cheyennes. ‘My chief, 
we are glad to see you,” said one, “although we do not 
like to see you among the palefaces. In passing through 
our hunting-grounds many a paleface has been lost, but 
never has one come to a Cheyenne lodge without getting 
plenty to eat and being set on the right road to his 
people. Last night I arrived here; have not eaten a 
mouthful, and paleface has not asked me to eat. Chief, 
I am hungry.” Expressing sympathy for his old and 
now neglected friends, the captain gave them a hearty 
meal and counselled them to return to their tribe. 

With this attitude of mutual respect and appreciation, 
a common understanding might have been reached with- 
out bloodshed. Contemptuous toleration, if not abuse, 
was generally Mr. Indian’s portion. On the other hand, 
Poor Lo had never heard or considered the maxim, ‘‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.”’ 

Unfortunately, the plains savages were subjected to 
nameless indignities by miners and plainsmen. Ruffians 
invaded their tepees and insulted the squaws. ‘The 
untutored native was time and again cheated by traders; 
he was given villanous whiskey in return for valuable 
robes and pelts. There was no redress for these injuries 
when the chiefs made complaint. The provocation was 
certainly great, yet they bore with patience the insults 
of a superior race. They brooded over their wrongs 
in silence, and bided their time. Being poorly supplied 
with firearms and ponies, they could make only an 
ineffectual resistance, and it was part of prudence to 
avoid a collision with the -whites. Meanwhile they 
nursed their grievances and prepared for an uprising by 
purchasing or stealing guns and ammunition. 

Mischief was brewing not only among the Colorado 
tribes, but among the different Indian nations from 
Dakota to Texas. They debated their wrongs around 
the council-fires. For ages the tribes had warred upon 
one another; now they agreed to bury the hatchet and 
to unite with their whilom enemies in a common cause 
against the white people. As a preliminary, they stole 
horses and mules from soldiers, settlers, and immigrants. 
Although goaded to reprisals, they waited and plotted, 
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Petty outrages, such as running off stock and helping 
themselves to the property of ranchers, were committed 
time after time and passed unpunished; so the roving 
watriors grew more bold and insolent. In 1862 the 
Sioux of the plains and Dakota broke out into hostility, 
and many of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes joined them. 
Those of Colorado territory, though sullen and resentful, 
held aloof. In 1863 some of them, aggravated beyond 
endurance, were openly for war, while the cooler and 
wiser heads counselled patience. Time passed, and it 
was rumored far and near that the Comanches, Kiowas, 
and other tribes, including the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
were preparing for a general uprising. Finally matters 
culminated. 

In 1864 a coalition was formed by most of the tribes 
occupying the country between Mexico and British 
Columbia; the purpose was to repel or exterminate the 
white population. A reign of terror ensued. Detach- 
ments of soldiers were attacked; ranchers were mur- 
dered, and their homes burnt; scores of immigrants 
were slain while journeying westward in the Platte 
Valley; overland stages were fired upon by redskins in 
ambush; passengers were killed; and the mails strewn 
over the prairies. Other barbarities that cannot be de- 
scribed were perpetrated. By the beginning of the 
autumn the whole plains region was aflame. 

Nothing effective was done by the military to prevent 
or punish these outrages. The officers in command of 
the forts and other posts had not enough troops to intim- 
idate the warriors. One of the expeditions sent against 
them was under Lieut. Eayre, who had one hundred 
cavalrymen and two howitzers. On the Smoky Hill 
he encountered four hundred Cheyennes, who made a 
desperate charge, rushing up to the mouth of the cannon. 
Twenty-five or thirty braves were killed before they 
were beaten off. 

Something had to be done to put a stop to the raids 
and atrocities of armed savages. In this emergency the 
militia was ordered out, and, with Hon. Henry M. Teller 
in command, patrolled the stage route between Jules- 
burg and Denver. The military being unable to render 
aid, the Coloradoans themselves were obliged to raise a 
regiment. A call was issued for volunteers to serve one 
hundred days; the men came from the shops, the offices, 
the fields, and the nines, eager for the fray. The dashing 
John M. Chivington, now a colonel, was placed at their 
head. In September they took the field against the 
hostiles, determined to deliver a crushing blow before 
winter. 

In the summer of 1864 Gov. Evans had sent mes- 
sengers to the tribesmen of the territory, directing the 
friendly to rendezvous at Forts Lyon, Laramie, and 
Collins for safety and protection. The hostiles were 
warned that they would be punished if they did not 
respond to the governor’s call. Not many came in, 
except a band of 175 Arapahoes who took up their resi- 
dence at Camp Collins. 

The governor’s appeals to Washington were not heeded. 
No government troops were available. ‘‘We have none 
to spare, you must protect yourselves,” wrote Gen. 
S. R. Curtis, the commander of the Western department. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington 
favored a policy of conciliation, while the Coloradoans 
believed severity was necessary. 

All the while the situation was becoming more critical 
and complicated. Roman Nose was chief of the northern 
Arapahoes, and’ Black Kettle head chief of the Cheyennes. 
There is evidence tending to show that they were both 
involved in the league against the whites at the very 
time they mere making professions of friendship. The 
case against Little Raven is more in doubt. This chief 
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of the southern Arapahoes bore the reputation of being 
a good Indian. Albert D. Richardson, in “ Beyond the 
Mississippi,” pays tribute to the worth of this unedu- 
cated son of the wilderness. 

On Sept. 28, 1864, a council was held near Denver, a 
number of chiefs of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes meet- 
ing Gov. Evans in friendly conference. The upshot of 
the ‘‘heap big talk’’ was that Black Kettle brought 
several hundred Cheyennes of his band to Fort Lyon on 
the Arkansas, and Little Raven came with some Ara- 
pahoes. There were about six hundred Indians, all told, 
at that post under protection of the military. Later in 
the fall they went north some forty miles to hunt buffalo. 
The commandant at the fort, being short of supplies, 
advised them to do this. In the latter part of November 
they were encamped on Sand Creek, in what is now 
Cheyenne County. Here they were attacked by the 
battalion under the command of Chivington, on the 
morning of November 28 It. was a one-sided fight; 
the soldiers were mounted and outnumbered the warriors 
six to one. The latter had the disadvantage of fighting 
on foot. Upward of three hundred Indians, mostly 
women and children, were ruthlessly slain. ‘The others 
escaped. 

The consequences of the Sand Creek massacre were 
far-reaching and deplorable. It precipitated a long and 
bloody war, or rather a series of wars, for there were 
short periods of peace followed by outbreaks. The 
hostilities that were intermittently kept up for years 
cost the nation many millions of dollars. Meanwhile, 
thousands of soldiers, plainsmen, and travellers lost 
their lives. It was a terrible retribution that the red 
men exacted for the wrong done Black Kettle’s camp. 

It is hardly too much to say that the Sand Creek fight 
stopped the development of Colorado territory for five 
years. The population in 1870 was scarcely more than 
in 1860. Western Kansas, too, suffered from the 
“pernicious activity’? of the murderous bands of 
redskins. 

To one who looks at the matter dispassionately, it is 
perfectly plain that both sides were to blame. ‘The 
attitude of the white man was open to criticism. He 
wanted the Indian’s ancestral heritage, and he was 
bound to have it by fair means or foul. Gov. Evans 
favored a policy of force—the savages were to be whipped 
and cowed into submission. At the council held before 
the Sand Creek fight he was overbearing instead of being 
conciliatory. The war that followed was unnecessary, 
uncalled for, and unjust. When Chivington was blamed 
for killing pappooses, he retorted, ‘Nits breed lice.” 
The way to solve the Indian problem was to kill off the 
Indians as he looked at it. ‘The pioneers thought so, 
too. ‘To them the denizens of the plains were a nuisance 
to be got rid of. The narrowness of their vision pre- 
vented them from seeing the matter in all its lights. 
They were interested parties. As a result, they paid 
dearly for the mistakes made by their leaders. 

The attitude of the red man, too, was not fair and 
just. He could not see things from the other fellow’s 
point of view. In one of the councils held by the United 
States Peace Commissioners, Little Mountain, a Kiowa 
chief, expressed himself bluntly and tersely: “I want 
a big land for my people to roam over; don’t want to 
stay long in one place, but want to move about from 
place to place.’”’ Eagle Drinking, a Comanche chief, 
said: ‘I would like to have this country let alone for 
myself and friends, the Kiowas, to roam over.” That 
is the heart of the question. 

Human nature, being what it is, there was a struggle 
for the possession of the land, and the lower race went 
under. If the business were to be done over again, it 
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might be done better. So, at least, it seems to the 
present-day student of history who views the matter 
in the light of the experience of others. 

DENVER, COL. 


The Art of Public Hearing. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


Come now, Pew, and let us for once look at this matter 
from my standpoint, says the Pulpit. 

You say that my utterance should be clear, con- 
vineing, and graceful. I admit the justice of your 
demand, and, in order to meet it, I study the laws of 
composition and the art of public speaking. Yet my 
efforts are often ineffectual, and I have come to think that 
the fault is partly yours. I therefore present these 
counter-claims. 

You require of me clearness of thought. You wish 
my statement of truth to be simple and comprehensible. 
I, in turn, require of you attentive ears and unjaded 
minds. I require, also, sympathy with my habit of 
thought. No two minds report a truth in quite the 
same way. It will be good discipline for you, while 
I am preaching, to look at the truth in my way. I 
promise to use our mother-tongue, and to catch, as 
far as I can, the universal note. Yet inevitably my 
own peculiarities will color my utterance. We all 
possess the treasure of truth in the earthern vessels 
of temperament and idiosyncracy. An angel from 
the skies might speak the universal language. A man 
of earth can hope only to approximate it. ‘The clearness 
of my words must depend largely upon your sympathy. 
I must trust you to listen carefully, and to make such 
adjustment as may be necessary in order to bring my 
speech into correspondence with your view of our 
truth. 

Again, you expect me to be convincing. You look 
for force and compelling power. I, accordingly, expect 
you to be, in the words of Saint James, “‘easy to be 
entreated.”’ Don’t demand that the midnight sun 
shall melt the iceberg. Come nearer. Drift down into 
the tropics, and give the genial influences of the gospel 
achance at yourheart. We think of “holy Mr. Herbert”’ 
so Izaak Walton called him, as a convincing preacher. 
But we suspect that he met with difficulties not of his 
own making; and.I urge you not to pattern after the 
country people of whom he tells, ““which are thick and 
heavy, and hard to raise to a point of zeal and fervency, 
and need a mountain of fire to kindle them.” The 
frigid zone of a church is the rear thereof. Avoid it if 
you wish me to have power. Remember that the chief 
seats in the synagogue, which the modern Pharisees 
love, are the back ones. Be humble, therefore, and come 
up higher. 

Finally, you wish"from me a graceful utterance. You 
expect my thought to be clothed in finished and beauti- 
ful terms. I reply by requiring a gracious attitude,— 
a willingness to respond to every humble attempt of 
mine to please. To couch familiar truths in attractive 
forms, “‘to make old bareness-picturesque,’’—mine is 
no easy task. If I turn my phrases deftly and round 
the corners of my sermon adroitly, you must be quick 
to acknowledge my skill. Sometimes, perhaps, you 
can “tuft with grass the feudal tower’’ of my thought. 
Let your imagination add fthat touch of adornment 
which I could not give, and thus’make our co-operant 
toilL successful. 


Such, Pew, are my counter-claims. But there is one 


claim of my own which I will take this occasion to ad- 
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vance. And I very much doubt if you can match it as 
easily as I have matched yours. 

As a country parson I have a garden of vegetables 
on my acre. Thriftily I forbear to buy seed until I 
have prepared my ground. For I reckon, so much 
ground, so much seed. And why should I come to you, 
O Pew, with the seed of the Word until I have assurance 
that the ground is ready for my sowing? May I not 
fairly expect that you shall be first in the field, eager that 
the Word of God may have free course in you to the 
salvation of your soul? 

Groton, Mass. 


Naturalism in Religion. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Whatever may be said against evolution at the present 
day, it has won its place and maintains it. No thoroughly 
informed person doubts it for a moment, or calls in 
question the fundamental principles on which it rests. 
It is a waste of time to argue for it; for those who would 
understand the force of the reasons in favor of it are 
already ‘convinced, and those who would not, could 
not be persuaded by any fact or logic. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that Darwinism, 
natural selection, the inheritance of acquired characters, 
mutation, or any other theory connected with the evolu- 
tion of evolution, has been finally accepted by all scientific 
men. Evolution as a scientific principle and a philosophi 
cal method is forever established. The particular methods 
by means of which evolution goes forward are more or 
less in debate at the present time. The vigorous dis- 
cussion of thirty to forty years ago, in which Spencer, 
Tyndall, and Huxley controverted the creation theory 
as opposed to evolution, has passed by because what 
they contended for has won the day in complete triumph. 
Scientific men spent much of their energies in discussing 
the evolutionary theories for about a quarter of a century, 
using every ingenuity of argument, logic, and a priori 
contention to convince each other of some special theory 
determining evolutionary method. That era has also 
passed by, let it be hoped never to return. 

It is not to be assumed for a moment, however, that, 
because the men of science of to-day are not following 
Huxley in his logic tilts against the creation theory, 
they have come back to its acceptance as schoolboys 
who have had a thorough beating and are properly 
repentant. If they are no longer in controversial mood, 
it is not in the slightest degree because they have been 
convinced by their opponents, but because they have 
learned the futility of the controversial method. What 
they are now doing is to give, as never before since 
Darwin’s day, a patient, comprehensive study to all the 
problems involved in the conception of evolution. What 
is the real nature of natural selection? How and to 
what extent does it work? Is it to be applied to men 
living in a socialized community as to animals in a feral 
state? Is it supplemented by the inheritance of acquired 
characters or the results of individual experience? Are 
minute variations preserved by means of natural selec- 
tion? Or are the variations discontinuous, of the extent 
of saltations or mutations? Such problems as _ these 
are now receiving the attention of a great number of 
men of science, who are devoting years of the most 
painstaking study to these important problems of evolu- 
tion. Some of these questions can be solved only after 
long periods of investigation by great numbers of in- 
quirers. It is evident at once that such work as this is 
far more important than any theoretical contentions 
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for the principle of evolution. The work of controversy 
was nobly accomplished in the general acceptance of 
evolution as opposed to creationism. In due time a 
far more important result will come out of the investi- 
gations being advanced by men of science in all countries 
without noise and boasting. New Darwins will come 
forward, and debated questions will be settled on a 
basis of uncontrovertible truth. 

In the mean time, while the men of science are patiently 


seeking to enlarge the realm of scientific knowledge, ° 


a great number of talkers and reactionists are congratu- 
lating themselves on their having silenced the evolu- 
tionists. Never were men so completely deceived. The 
réaction is in itself a shameless debauchery of truth, and 
will hereafter show no credit for those who have given 
encouragement to its presumptions. The setting forth 
of old thoughts as new ones, the discrediting of matter 
without the slightest idea as to its real nature, the bring- 
ing forward of the primitive idea of the transmigration 
of souls as a first-rate truth of the modern world, the 
crediting to ideas some kind of transcendental power 
without regard to their origin or logical significance, the 
assigning to mind a magic power in the curing of disease, 
the rehabilitation of the miraculous as of prime importance 
to religion, and the rejuvenation of the supernatural 
as essential to the conception of what is spiritual, are 
among the signs and results of this reaction. 

Will not the reactionists remember that there may be 
a reaction against the reaction itself? If the reaction 
were moderate, rational, reaffirmative of what is uni- 
versal, it would be sure to carry conviction and to endure. 
On the other hand, it has been fanatical, extravagant, 
grossly excessive; and it can endure no longer than other 
similar reactions. The steadily decreasing interest in 
the church, and even in religion, is one of the unmis- 
takable indications that the reaction has overreached 
itself. Sane men are neither superstitiously for nor 
fanatically against a rational religion. When it is prac- 
tical, judicial, healthy, and robust, they will gladly 
accept it; but it must not be credulous, other-worldly, 
or merely idealistic. 

The history of civilization shows unmistakably that no 
essential truth of life can be destroyed by revolutions 
or reactions, however triumphant they may seem for the 
moment. Christianity has persistently claimed that 
paganism was wholly destroyed in its success. What 
the Church was in its hour of universality the medieval 
age fully indicates. The broader Christianity of to-day 
is in proportion to the reassertion of what was wise 
and just in paganism. ‘The natural life, based on freedom 
and loyalty to the truths of nature, has brought us 
to a wiser civilization than that based on asceticism, 
mysticism, and supernaturalism. In a word, naturalism 
has become both the scientific and the philosophical 
principle of the modern world. Naturalism accepts 
the methods of nature as science discloses them. It is 
based on the principle of natural law, and the unity 
of all which exists is its logical conclusion. It discards 
the dualism implied or disclosed in the assumption that 
matter and mind are opposed to each other. It is not 
materialism in disguise, and it does not make bold to 
reject what is truly spiritual. Materialism and idealism 
are merely metaphysical assumptions, the one as valid 
as the other, and both without power to conquer the 
world to itself at the present day. 

Naturalism attempts no juggling with words, but 
finds matter and mind to exist inseparably. Mind may 
be superior to m< ‘ter, but that is discovered in its results, 
and not in theories about it which have no foundation 
in fact or experience. Nor is much to be gained by an 
appeal to monism, which is too often but a resort to one 
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of the old metaphysical contestants. Naturalism ac- 
cepts both matter and mind, the material and the spir- 
itual, the natural and the supernatural. In a word, 
it accepts the universe, and attempts to know its laws 
and its methods. It is not contented with what is 
merely traditional or what sets forth large claims of 
authority or what appeals primarily and only to the 
emotions. 

We have no right whatever to say that evolution 
based on naturalism discards the conception of God as 
a creative cause. While it rejects the very conception 
of creationism or the bringing the universe into exist- 
ence by fiat, it by no means discards the far larger idea 
of a rational principle working in the process of evolution. 
Indeed, it is here that naturalism differs from material- 
ism. Naturalism does not reject mind as active in 
the evolutionary process, but under the name of ortho- 
plasy accepts mind as a factor of evolution. It does 
not make bold to claim that it~has solved the relations 
of material or- mechanical forces to those which are 
spiritual or mental, but it will not turn aside from what 
it discovers to exist for the sake of consistency to any 
metaphysical theory. Accepting evolution and natural 
law as fundamental, it does not undertake to say that 
a Universe-Mind may not work through or by means 
of these processes. 

What do we mean when we insist that God is necessary 
to a large idea of the universe? Certainly there is nothing 
consistent or impressive or convincing in an interfering 
universe power. All that which science has secured 
for us has been the result of assuming that order, law, 
and logic are universal, that there is no meddling any- 
where, that no interfering or intervening god appears 
anywhere that science seeks for fundamental processes. 
When we assume miraculous interference, we declare 
that order is not universal, that method does not exist, 
that rationality has no meaning. When we proclaim 
the supernatural, we declare that fiat rules, that disorder 
is triumphant, that interference is the law of the universe. 
But why not assume that God is without variableness 
or shadow of turning? Why not declare that God is 


so little of a meddler that he causes his rain to fall on 


the just and unjust alike, because he operates through 
order, method, and law? 

Those who assume the truth of the supernatural 
conception of the universe are not necessarily super- 
stitious or reactionary. What they desire is certainty 
in regard to the nature of things, assurance as to funda- 
mental truth, positive law as to the destiny of man. 
But are these results to be reached by denying positive 
law in the world of the natural or by assuming that 
God works irrationally and in obedience to caprice? 
If God is orderly and lawful, then he must be logical, 
rational, and faithful to his own being. This can only 
mean that he works through or by means of those laws 
we discover in nature and in the mind. This is precisely 
what those mean who accept the theory of the immanence 
of God, that he is at once identical with the natural 
order and with the rationality of man. It is not wise 
to permit a name of scorn, such as pantheism, to inter- 
vene between our rational convictions and a supposed 
necessity of theological thinking. Pantheism is the 
identification of God with the material universe; but 
science is not given over to-day to the conclusion that 
the universe is limited to the mechanical and the physical. 
If it were, the method of evolution would be an impossi- 
bility. 

Those who find in science a denial of immortality are 
going beyond what is fair and just. Science neither 
affirms nor denies the continuity of the essential nature 


of man, for it has no final evidence on the subject. Its — 
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implications are at some points favorable, as they’ are 
negative at others. Some men of science refuse to 
believe in the future of the soul, partly because they do 
not regard it as an enduring entity, and partly because 
they do not accept the conclusion that evolution makes 
for the identity of individual experiences. Others are 
as positive that the mind is primary, that it cannot 
be destroyed by physical changes, and that it will be 
finally reunited to the All-Mind out from which it came. 
In either direction these are speculations which settle 
no questions as to the final destiny of the soul. We are 
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as free now to believe an immortality as men ever have 


been, and science gives no positive evidence against 
such faith if we find it helpful and desirable. 

One conclusion is certain, that naturalism is accepted 
by all modern-minded men. The majority may reject 
it, but such problems are not settled by statistics. The 
reactionaries may clamor against it with much reitera- 
tion and denial, but it neither loses nor gains by their 
opinions. On its foundations all modern religion must 
be based. Steadily men are coming to its positions; 
and every gain of science, as of rational philosophy, 
reaffirms its methods and conclusions. In accepting 
it we are advancing with the evolutionary process, we 
are affirming what is enduringly truthful because natural 
and rational, and we are working with mind and nature 
for results which belong alike to both. We see in them 
but one order, law, and method. ‘The universe is con- 
sistent, not affirming on one hand what it denies on the 
other. It affirms the supernatural in the natural, and 
it finds the logic of mind in the methods of matter. 
€ WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


The Religious Quest. 


To those not gifted with more than human vision the 
past remains as the only factor by which the future is to 
be measured. But, if there is one fact as the result of 
researches dealing with man that can be said to be more 
definite than any other, it is that man is by his nature a 
religious being, that religious faith and hope in some 
form has been the real source of his achievements, which, 
by lifting him above the plane of the animal world to 
which he belongs, has aroused in him the desire to push 
forward to an unknown goal. What after all is progress, 
what is civilization, but the result of this mysterious 
incentive in man to tread along the path of which he 
only knows that it leads him further and further away 
from the point which connects him as a living organism 
with the rest of creation. Without this incentive, not 
even the first step towards civilization would ever have 
been taken. Man would have stopped short in his 
progress after he had secured sufficient protection against 
the dangers by which he was beset to enable him to live 
and to die in tranquillity. Mysterious as is this incentive, 
there is at least one element in it which can be denom- 
inated as certain, a conviction that man is destined to a 
higher aim than the rest of creation, and this conviction 
is bound up with the religious spirit,—nay, it is a part of 
this spirit. 

This conviction, too, which is still the mainspring of 
all human endeavor beyond the satisfaction of mere phy- 
sical needs, should be the basis for our hope that, what- 
ever else may happen, whatever change may yet be 
brought about in our religious life, the religious spirit 
will not be lost by adapting itself to new conditions, but 
will, when the ferment of conflicting opinions as to its 
legitimate sphere shall have ceased, also find new expres- 
sions in keeping with the profound changes in religious 


‘ thought that the past century has brought about. And 
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there is another, assurance that we may take with us 
that religion, while of course finding an expression 
always in some particular form, is yet more enduring 
than any form which it has assumed. In an enlarged 
view of history it appears indeed to be true thatythere 
has been only one religion in the world ever since man- 
kind was placed here—one religion with almost in- 
numerable forms. ,, For what is religion but the endeavor 
to bridge over the space—which as mankind grows in 
thought becomes larger—that separates man from the 
Divine, or that which he regarded and regards as such. 
In a primitive stage of society the gods were very close 
to man, because man’s conception of the Divine was 
merely an enlarged man. In those days it was easier to 
bridge the chasm than when, with clearer views of the 
universe, the Divine was lifted into a higher sphere, and 
the conception of the Divine sparated from the concep- 
tion of the human. Hence the form of religion has been 
subject to constant changes corresponding to changes 
in the conception of the Divine.—Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion and Righteousness. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S$. MORGAN, PH.D. 


I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is within my 
heart. I have preached righteousness in the great congregation: 
lo, I have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. I have 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart; I have declared thy 
faithfulness and thy salvation: I have not concealed thy loving- 
kindness and thy truth from the great congregation.—PsALm xl. 
8-10. 


The claims of individual piety are perennial and in- 
sistent. A sense of unity and communion with the divine 
grows more marked with advancing civilization. Relig- 
ious sentiment and attitude is just as much a part of the 
equipment of the soul as the intellectual sentiment and 
attitude. Whatever civilization fails to do, it intensifies 
our self-consciousness. Man is looking in as never be- 
fore. Browning did not fail to voice our civilization in 
* Pauline” =— 


“JT am made up of an/intensest life, 
Of a most clear idea of consciousness, 
Of self distinct from all its qualities, 
From all affections, passions, feelings, powers.” 


And so far forth this intensity marks our religious 
consciousness. As never before there is an insistence 
upon genuine piety, upon purity of motive and consist- 
ency of life; as never before there is an examining of the 
great ideals of religion, God, freedom, and immortality. 
We are not blind to the prevalence of low ideals, to the 
great inconsistency between a life of religious profession 
and accomplishment, but we are just as confident that, 
whatever holy men lived in the past, the world has a 
larger proportion to-day,—people who incarnate the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. 

In any examination of the subject of individual piety 
we are at once brought face to face with the nobler vision 
of our large and charitable air. ‘The religious sentiments 
are well marked and distinct. Theologians and_phi- 
losophers may quarrel over a definition of religion, but 
humanity has never hesitated to live it. Our intellect- 
ual self may scoff at all of the principles of religion as 
stated in intellectual terms, but there are none of us who, 
in the great crises of life, do not feel its necessity and 
yearn after its great consolations. On the surfaces of 
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life we are frequently very flippantly irreligious: in the 
profound depths of our life there is nothing that can 
satisfy our needs and desires but the infinite. Religion 
is our great and only relief from the deep-seated con- 
tradictions of our life. After all is said and done, it is 
infinite life alone that can satisfy and ennoble our hu- 
man life; the mind of the infinite alone can fill up the 
awful gaps in the most constructive thinker’s scheme; 
the heart of the infinite alone can console us in those 
moments in which all human aid seems a mockery. Do 
you wonder, therefore, at the universality of religion? 
Do you wonder that we assemble in temples of worship? 
Do you wonder that we, surrounded by impenetrable 
mystery, should cry out once in a while to this great 
universe, and keep on crying out in the language of relig- 
ion? for the language of religion is nothing but a cry. 
Do you wonder that a young Hebrew prophet should cry 
out from the depths of his experience, ““I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me’? Do you wonder that 
the mother in whose memory the little mound in the 
cemetery is still fresh, sobs in prayer? Do you wonder 
that the prophet in whose soul burns the lambent flame 
of righteous passion should aspire to communion with the 
highest? Do you wonder that from the depths of sin 
and shame we cry out to the infinite mercy and for- 
giveness? It is from such experiences that religion in 
all its forms has developed. ‘The externalities simply 
make it convenient to voice these great experiences. 
The garments of religion wrap within them this unique 
sense of unity with the divine. From this viewpoint in- 
dividual piety is definite in both experience and ex- 
pression. 

But individual piety admits of a ‘much larger con- 
sideration. ‘The compartment theory of the soul was 
given up long ago. Psychologists are in the habit of 
describing the operations of the mind. ‘To this we make 
no objection, provided we are not led away by the illu- 
siveness of terms. The mind works in a thousand differ- 
ent ways all at once. No illustration does justice to 
such a piece of machinery: it is life and more; it is a living 
spirit whose only realization is to live it. Try to catch 
your present experiences in a definition, and the life has 
fled. It is a fairy that wields the most wonderful wand: 
we cannot catch it, we cannot examine it. All we can 
do is to live our self-conscious life, and simply talk about 
it as a far-off vision of the night. For, when we tell our 
vision, there is no one to interpret, not even the psycholo- 
gist, except in the most fragmentary and inadequate 
way. With this in mind we can speak of the mind as 
a piece of machinery performing the most wonderful 
operations. Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 
judgment, reasoning,—this and much more, demand- 
ing wheel within a wheel. Then our life of pleasure and 
pain, the great emotions, passions, and sentiments, 
wheel within a wheel. Again, the life of choosing after 
weighing the pros and cons and deciding, wheel within 
a wheel. No simple thing is this human mind. ‘There 
are the most complicated cogs, drive-wheels, pistons, 
cylinders, valves, and what not. And all the machinery 
is so interconnected that it all moves together. But we 
are still reminded that the machinery is connected with 
the cylinder, and the cylinder in turn is closely con- 
nected with the boiler and furnace. The furnace fur- 
nishes the dynamic and is a part of the scheme. And 
this is the function of religion in the human soul. It is 
the dynamic. It furnishes the power. It releases the 
divine energy of the universe and converts it into the 
various forms of our experience. And, as the furnace 
influences the operation of the most insignificant and out- 
of-the-way cog or wheel, so religion has to do with every 
fleeting thought, every impulse, and every act of the mind. 
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This is putting into the ponderous language of the psychol- 
ogist what the Psalmist put so beautifully, when he spoke 
of the law of God within the heart and the righteousness 
within. 

Individual piety is, therefore, an inclusive thing. It 
takes into the account that whole group of human atti- 
tudes and experiences which in any way indicate a man’s 
relations to a larger life and atmosphere than that which 
is comprehended within the sphere of his personality, 
that which is suggestive of a unity which embraces him, 
a life of which his life is a part, that something toward 
which he aspires, the something he tries to name, but 
which eludes his naming and defining; and yet toward 
this greatest of all the realities of his life he always, even 
in his most unconscious moments, assumes an emotional 
and intellectual bent. It will pay us to follow the human 
trail, and come upon ourselves, as it were, unawares; 
and the moment we catch ourselves, the discovery will 
reveal a glade in the forest of human interests, and there, 
left alone with the stars, we feel the pulses of the universe, 
feel the power that rounds a tear and shapes a planet, 
feel the energy that beautifies the sky and constructs 
the architecture of the blade of grass. 

Man mystical is man religious. We cannot appreciate 
any form of ideal life without touching the core of its 
reality. The fine arts are an expression of the beauty 
of holiness. It is the business of the artist to give to 
the senses the invisible realities that lie beneath all 
things. Nature is an artist. [She gives [us in the most 
wonderful fashion, in sunset and cloud, in butterfly’s 
wing and warble of bird, in world on worlds in phalanx 
deep, in the organic forms of life, in forest and copse, 
in hilland dale, in murmuring brook and heaving ocean 
tide, a visible expression of the invisible life of God, and 
sets the pace for the human imitator. All art is imitation. 
The human soul is a mimic of the divine. The true poet 
catches a vision of the infinite, and tells the story in beau- 
tiful language. Wordsworth was in the true poetic 
mood when, at Tintern Abbey, he felt a motion and a 
spirit that disturbed him with the joy of elevated thought. 
Indeed, we may go so far as to say that no man can be a 
poet who does not feel the presence of the divine both in 
nature and in human nature. The poet releases divinity 
and the reader of poetry must feel its appeal, otherwise 
there can be no satisfying of the soul. 

All true art has the same quality. It makes very 
little difference as to the form of expression. The 
painter gives a glimpse of it in his canvas, the architect 
simply freezes the divinity which is the moving pulse 
of the world in his architectural forms, the musician 
takes us out to the infinite through the instrumentality 
of beautiful tones. So we might say there is a religious 
heart in poetry, in music, in sculpture, in architecture, 
in prose, and any other form of artistic expression as 
well as in humanity; and this just because they are the 
expressions of the life of the ideal which a man feels. 
Spinoza was called a God-intoxicated man. All great 
artists are God-intoxicated men. We must now make 
it clear that we have touched upon these things along 
their highest flights for the sake of accentuation, for we 
are all mystics. There is a holy of holies in every human 
soul. Weall, some time or another, go to the heights 
where lies repose. There are mountain-tops in our ex- 
periences. We occasionally are our best selves. And, 
when we are, we are mystics, and we cannot be mystics 
without feeling the great pulse of this universe. We are 
then transported beyond our limitations; we then feel 
that life is worth the living. We are essentially poets 
and artists. And in these moods, whether we recognize 
it or not, we are indulging in a form of individual piety. 


This is also true in the exercise of our intellectual 
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powers. We cannot proceed very far without finding 
that all links are most mysteriously, bound together. 
The scientist may start on the verge of things, he may 
make a studied attempt to keep away from the inner 
meanings and the deeper implications of things, but the 
great reality stares him in the face. With Faraday he may 
feel that, when he enters the laboratory, he is closing the 
door of the sanctuary. But a larger vision will indicate 
to him he is simply opening it. During the latter half 
of the nineteenth century we heard a great deal of the 
antagonism of science and religion. Much of this was 
false alarm, and much of it was superficially true. Un- 
doubtedly, what was meant, to a large extent, was that 
there was an antagonism between dogma and religion. 
But there is also a deeper difficulty: it may be a prac- 
tical one. Religion has to do with actual life, science 
with a description and explanation of this life. ‘Thus 
we recognize at once the difference between the life 
processes of the flower and a book on botany. A life of 
communion with the infinite is very different from a 
scientific volume which endeavors to describe and ex- 
plain this experience. There is the antagonism. One 
is coldly critical, the other beating with the pulse of life. 
But in the last analysis both science and religion face the 
same mystery, the same reality. Science describes its 
method of working in nature, the religious soul tries to 
commune with it. But they are dealing with the same 
power, the same pulse of the universe. Man scientific 
is therefore essentially man religious. He is simply, 
when we consider it from the religious viewpoint, finding 
a rational support for his hopes and ideals, trying to 
socket his life into the infinite life, trying to find a place 

for his scheme of life in the general scheme of things. 
And what shall we say more? Individual piety 
manifests itself wherever human life is at its best. ‘There 
is not a good day’s work done, there is not a kindness 
extended, there is not a consideration shown, the bowels 
of mercy are never opened, there is not a manly fight for 
, righteousness, there is not a tender human emotion, there 
is no love of friend, no act of forgiveness, no disinterested 
manifestation of virtue: and, in fine, there is not any- 
thing that is in the least way suggestive of the expres- 
sion of the ideal in our life but is an embodiment of in- 
dividual piety. And I do not hesitate to say there never 
was as much of this sort of piety in the world as to-day, 

and this is something for which we should give thanks. 
The claims of public righteousness are equally insist- 
ent and perennial. It has taken a longer time to develop 
public conscience than it has to awaken private con- 
science. It has taken us a long time to get together, and 
we are far from being entirely together yet. We are in 
the habit nowadays of speaking of humanity and hu- 
man society: these are modern notions. We go so far 
{ as to speak of humanity as an organism, each cell being 
essential to the whole and the disease of any cell detri- 


; mental to the whole, but these are truly very modern 
7 notions. It is only by a process of gradual development 
that the individual has been trained to submit himself 
to be a factor in the life of the tribe or nation. And, as 
he groups himself into the tribe and the nation, he then 
insists upon the separateness of these groups, ever con- 
tending that his particular tribe or nation is descended 
from the gods, and is unique in the possession of the best 
human qualities. But a better day is dawning. The 
ideal of the brotherhood of man is already tipping the 
highest peaks with its glory, and before long, let us trust, 
it will cast its radiance and beneficence into the valleys 
and among the lower altitudes. 

But religion has its obligation in bringing about the 
better day. Individual piety does not exhaust the busi- 
hess of religion. Righteousness must, not only be hidden 
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in the heart, but must express itself in the various forms 
of our life together. Its final purpose is the kingdom of 
God. Its watchwords are a perfect man in a perfect so- 
ciety. This is civilization, this is religion incarnated in 
human society. And, while we are here to render thanks 
to Almighty God for all that has been accomplished,—and 
much has been accomplished on this continent,—let us 
face our ideals, face the problems that we must, willy- 
nilly, proceed to solve. I shall not deal in platitudes, for 
the problems are real, live, human issues, and we must 
deal with them. 

The great aim of all our moral organizations should be 
to work for the identity of the moral ideal in the in- 
dividual and society. Individual piety nothing to do 
with public righteousness! It has everything to do. 
These provinces of life must be eternally wedded. ‘The 
law of eternal righteousness that is valid for the in- 
dividual is also true for the state. This has been the 
dream of every prophet of righteousness. It is the 
dream of an ideal society, the kingdom of God. And 
just as the separate units of matter are bound together 
by the same law that binds the planet itself upon its 
orbit, so each human being must become subject to the 
same law that must control ideal souls everywhere, and 
bind all in turn to the great power not ourselves in the 
universe making for righteousness. 


Spiritual Life, 


Beauty has been appointed by the Deity to be one of 
the elements by which the human soul is continually sus- 
tained.—Ruskin. 

ed 


Let a man speak what is true and speak what is pleas- 


ing: let him not speak what is true, but unpleasing, 


nor what is pleasing, but untrue. This law changes not. 
Eastern Proverb. 


& 


Goodness and love that are self-conscious have no 
influence on the soul, for they have departed from the 
kingdoms where they have their dwelling; but, do they 
only remain blind, they can soften Destiny itself.—/aeter- 
linck. 

wt 


We do not understand in the least the perfection of 
God’s self-surrender until we know that it is absolute. 
God has given his worlds away and cannot take them 
back again. He has given to us, his children, real 
eminent domain over the things he has made.—Samuel 
R. Calthrop. 
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We are like to Him with whom there is no past and 
future, when we live with large, bright spiritual eyes, 
doing our work in the great present, leaving both past 
and future to him to whom they are ever present, and 
fearing nothing because he is in our future as much as he 
isin our past,—partakers thus of the divine nature, rest- 
ing in that perfect All in All.—George MacDonald. 


rd 


If there be that within us which for very shame we 
would not reveal on earth, we may well tremble lest it 
cannot be hidden in the spiritual realm toward which 
our rapid steps are tending; lest it there be known and 
read of all, without our ability to conceal it; lest it place 
us in just that attitude before and among our fellow- 
spirits which we would not for worlds hold with our 
fellow-men here.—Andrew Peabody. 
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STUDIES IN Mystical RELIGION. By 
Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D. Litt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50 net.—This 
important volume is a series of illustrations 
of the cardinal fact that all religion in the 
first place is and must be a fact of experi- 
ence. After experience come reasoning, 
philosophies, and systems. In discussing 
mysticism and relating something of its 
history Dr. Jones limits the use of the ‘word 
to what we must regard as its true meaning. 
He says: “I shall use the word mysticism to 
express the type of religion which puts the 
emphasis on immediate awareness of rela- 
tion with God, on direct and intimate con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence. It is re- 
ligion in its most acute, intense, and living 
stage.” The development of his thesis 
leads naturally to a study of primitive 
Christianity in so far as it was spontaneous 
and original, and not derived by tradition 
even from the greatest of its founders and 
inspirers. ‘In Paul the mystical elements in 
experience were prominent and furnished 
some of the most powerful elements in his 
development of Christian doctrine. Mys- 
ticism, in more or less obscurity of thought 
and purpose, is manifest not only in the 
great leaders of the church, but also in the 
aberrant tendencies of those who left the 
main track and became sometimes reformers, 
sometimes the originators of fruitless here- 
sies which came to naught because the light 
that was in them was hindered from shining 
by vain conceits, ‘profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so-called.’ 
Through the Mystics some of the most pro- 
found doctrines of Plato and the Greeks 
were brought over into the church and be- 
came spiritual ‘bee bread’ for many cen- 
turies. Then came Dionysius, the Areo- 
pagite, and his translator John Scotus Eri- 
gena. He came out of Irish Christianity, 
and blazed like a meteor in the European 
church. The Waldenses and the Albigenses 
with a mixture of Manichean doctrine in 
which Satan appears as almost the equal 
of God, raised up saints and martyrs who 
made a good confession. In the Roman 
Catholic Church Saint Francis and others 
made their spiritual experiences the ground 
of faith and brought new life into the church. 
Among the leaders and exponents of mys- 
ticism were Meister Eckart, the Friends of 
God, and the Holy Women, who became 
known as prophetesses, and did much to 
renew the faith of the common people. In 
England Wycliffe and the Lollards, the Ana- 
baptists and the Quakers preceded or ac- 
companied the work of the Reformation. All 
these movements, and others not here men- 
tioned, were accompanied by Antinomian 
tendencies which, with their best interpre- 
tation, were wholly good, but which were 
always capable of perversion and misappli- 
cation to cover the deeds of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Perfect holiness move- 
ments in all ages have been liable to abuse. 
A saint who watches himself and aims to bring 
every impulse under spiritual subjection and 
make every overt act void of offence, may 
attain to a high degree of spiritual excel- 
lence and may claim that perfection is pos- 
sible to the devout and self-denying saint, 
but the doctrine turned the other way opens 
the door to unlimited abuse. When one 
says, as many Antinomians have said, in 
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every century, I am holy, perfect, redeemed 
from the law of sin and death, therefore 
whatever Ido is right, is holy, and without 
the condemnation of law, the door is opened 
for every kind of license. It is needless to 
say that in all ages the Mystics, who were 
Antinomians, were accused by those who did 
not accept their doctrine of all the vices 
and crimes which have ever sheltered them- 
selves under a profession of religion.” Un- 
doubtedly many excesses were exposed; 
many of the charges made were well-founded ; 
but Dr. Jones insists that there was always 
a tendency on the part of their opponents 
to ascribe motives which they never ad- 
mitted and crimes of which they were not 
guilty. That there were aberrations and 
excesses he freely admits, but tends always 
to defend the Mystics and their followers 
from those who maligned, and persecuted, 
and often put them to death. In a later 
volume he will repeat the story of the 
Quaker movement, and it would be inter- 
esting to see how far and wherein his judg- 
ment of them differs from that of the Puri- 
tans, who disapproved of them and some- 
times put them to death. 


LETTERS, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES OF 
CHARLES Epwarp Garman. Edited by 
Eliza Miner Garman. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $3 net.—Unlike the man 
whose fame is “strictly national’ and with- 
out influence at home, Dr. Garman was one 
of those rare persons who avoid publicity, 
who are little known by the general public, 
but who are cherished and loved with in- 
creasing intensity by those who come nearest 
them. During his active career, he declined 
to publish, or even to print anything that was 
not necessary in his work in the class-room. 
This volume, which began with the intention 
of making a memorial to be privately printed 
and circulated, grew to its present propor- 
tions because of the interest excited by the 
enterprise in graduates of Amherst College, 
who had sat under the teaching of Dr. 
Garman during the twenty-five years of his 
active service. Many of the letters and 
documents included in this volume will be 
interesting, for the most part, only to the 
persons in classes to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and to the alumni of the college 
who take an interest in whatever concerns 
their Alma Mater. ‘The various lectures and 
essays show a teacher made somewhat after 
the plan of Mark Hopkins, that great teacher 
and inspirer of men. While the work in the 
lecture-room was always positive and con- 
structive, it was so after no dogmatic fashion. 
His pupils were, in every case, made to see 
that there were real problems before them; 
that questions were presented to the intel- 
lect of every inquirer which demanded an 
answer, and also suggested the possibility 
that more than one answer was possible. 
They were stimulated to analyze the ele- 
ments out of which arose a problem to be 
solved or a question to be answered. They 
were taught to look on all sides, to give due 
weight to every doubt and contradiction, 
and then out of a multitude of details to 
make their way to some central principle 
which would resolve their doubts and har- 
monize the contradictions. He recognized 
the fact that there were many people who 
had no faith in the ability of the human 
mind to come out anywhere in particular if 
it once began to think and to answer ques- 
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tions. The principle on which he based his 
teaching was that there was something in 
truth worth the gseeking, and that it was 
important for his students, with all humility 
and carefulness, to attempt for themselves 
to search for the truth and learn by obser- 
vation, experience, and reasoning to dis- 
criminate between the unessential details 
and the great concerns which, in all the 
affairs of life, depend upon a right under- 
standing of moral and philosophic standards 
of thought and conduct. He was held him- 
self, and, by force of his magnetic person- 
ality and the virility of his methods, he held 
his pupils, to orthodox standards in theology 
and religion. The positive assertion from 
which his reasoning proceeded was that 
“‘a worldless God is as impossible as a God- 
less world.’ Hence he argues, “If God is 
to be eternally self-conscious, then some of 
his objects must be immortal. ‘Because I 
live, ye Shall live also.’” It would be im- 
possible for the present writer to reach some 
of the conclusions drawn by Dr. Garman 
from what seem to us perfectly legitimate 
premises, but this book indicates the work 
of a man of whom Amherst College may well 
be proud, and who must have inspired in 
the students who came under his influence 
a love of truth, and sent them out prepared 
to deal with the practical problems of life 
with tolerance and a liberal temper. It may 
be, also, that in the free and independent 
work of this gifted teacher we may find the 
secret of the liberal sentiment which now 
permeates Congregationalism. 


Socra, DuTIES FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
Pornt OF View. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.25 postpaid.—As this 
volume is specifically addressed to Christians, 
it might be supposed not to concern Jews 
and other non-Christian elements in the 
United States and in the world at large. 
And yet, as a text-book, we do not see why 
discrimination should be made, or why the 
author should write mainly for ‘“‘people who 
are already inspired by the motive of love 
to God as revealed in Jesus Christ.” The 
author speaks of the social teaching of Jesus 
and the Hebrew prophets, but these proph- 
ets, who were such champions of right- 
eousness and such exponents of the duties 
of society, were not Christians and certainly 
did not derive their inspiration from the 
New Testament. The aim of the author is 
probably to be found in his contention “that 
the churches of Christ have a social duty 
and a ministry in the service of mankind 
which extends to all human needs.” But, 
when we take up the question of Christian 
duty, we find ourselves discussing the duties 
which all men in society owe to each other, 
and in the various chapters of this volume 
we find the various relations of society 
treated on the simple human basis of sym- 
pathy and mutual obligation where Jew and 
Gentile stand together. No book limited in 
scope as this is by conditions of space can 
do much more than contain hints of the pos- 
sible applications of noble principles to 
human life; but for the most part these 


chapters are sane, sound, and useful. The 


reader may detect a slight bias of the kind 
which affects so many thinkers to-day who 
speak of workingmen as if they were not 
constituent parts of the society which has 


duties to perform toward them. Who are 
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the workingmen? As defined by the author, 
they are those who work chiefly for wages, 
who “‘do not have a voice in the government 
of mill or factory or shop.” But, as the 
author sees, that definition applies also to 
numerous other wage workers who are in- 
sufficiently paid There ought to be no 
distinction made in the relation of society 
to classes. Society includes all the people 
of the land; and, if workingmen are under 
discussion, they should be considered as mem- 
bers of society who have rights, duties, and 
obligations similar to all other members of 
society. The rights and responsibilities of 
great corporations, of the business and 
leisure classes, and of those who have be- 
come rich through enterprise or through 
the exploitation of their fellow-men, are dis- 
cussed with sanity, good feeling, and wisdom. 
In regard to them many questions are raised 
and left for the reader to answer, but there 
is little denunciation or remarks intended 
to kindle the fires of class hatred. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND Epu-— 
CATOR, 1838-1908. By William A. Mowry. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. $1.50.—The author of this 
book, a veteran in educational matters, 
disclaims at the outset the purpose of writ- 
ing about himself: he desires to discuss 
educational conditions of the past seventy 
years. And yet the lessons herein are 
drawn from his personal observations. Few 
men are able to compare the educational 
methods of fifty years and more ago with 
the methods of the present years, drawing 
on their own experience for adequate ma- 
terial. But here it is done by a man of 
wonderfully lucid memory. Besides such 
experience and such a memory he has sane 
judgment and quick sympathies. But this 
book, which is a notable contribution to the 
literature of education, is of interest to 
those who are not directly interested in 
the problems of education either as teachers 
or as parents. ‘he person who has attended 
a country school, or whose primary education 
was obtained in a school building facing 
the village green on a New England hill, 
or who has gone to one of our college pre- 
paratory schools, or attended a New Eng- 
land college, will find this book interesting 
and stimulating. The author has had ex- 
ceptionally wide experience as student 
and teacher, and he illuminates all that 
he has looked upon. It is an interesting 
book to read directly through: it is an 
entertaining book to have at hand to pick 
up occasionally, as one takes up a book 
of out-of-doors life, or one that transmits 
a wholesome human spirit. 


‘THE Two TRAVELLERS. By Carlota Mon- 
tenegro. Boston: The Poet Lore Company. 
About fourteen hundred years ago the 
court physician of the Persian king went 
to India in search of an herb that was 
reported to have the power of restoring the 
dead to life. He did not find the herb, but 
he brought back a great piece of literature 
—Pilpay’s Fables. “Among these ancient 
fables is one called ‘The Two Travellers.” It 
must be only a coincidence that in this 
present year, in Boston, a book of fables is 
published, one of which is called ‘‘The Two 
Travellers’”’ and gives this title to the whole 
collection. There are two reasons for be- 
lieving this to be a mere coincidence: the 
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| first is that it is not to be supposed that 


a modern writer of fables, knowing this 
ancient work, should appropriate the name; 
and the second is that the two fables, each 
bearing this name, are so entirely unlike. 
The modern writer has not improved upon 
the ancient. This present volume of fables 
is a clever piece of work: it is more direct 
and less allegorical than Pilpay and Asop. 
In it, for the most part, men do the talking. 
Human nature is dissected with keenness. 
But what is seen is seen by cynical eyes. 
Weakness rather than strength is found 
by this writer at the core of human person- 
ality. 


CooKING FoR Two. By Janet McKenzie 
Hill. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 
net.—There is no excuse for the young 
housekeeper, newly married, blundering over 
much in her first culinary experiments if 
she will take as her guardian and’ guide the 
author of this volume. The recipes given 
are intended for the average citizen who 
likes a good breakfast and cannot afford to 
trifle with his digestion. Simple but es- 
sential facts concerning water and its uses 
in cooking, and the way in which eggs, 
flour, meat, and vegetables behave when 
they are exposed to fire and water, are set 
in order in simple language, and, where 
needed, with many illustrations which show 
how things ought to look when they are 
properly cooked. No one cares to.eat a 
doubtful egg. It is fortunate if the house- 
keeper knows how to distinguish between 
those that are strictly fresh and those that 
are just eggs before they are cooked. 


MILTON ON THE SON OF GOD AND THE 
Hoty Spirrr. With Introduction by Alex- 
ander Gordon. London: British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association. 15. 6d.—Sur- 
ptise is occasioned in the minds of many peo- 
ple, who know Milton only as the author of 
Paradise Lost, by seeing his name in the 
list of eminent Unitarians of the past cen- 
turies. The theological ideas implied in 
that poem are far from being modern Uni- 
tarianism: but a further knowledge of 
Milton reveals, first, his extreme Protestant- 
ism, and then shows that philosophically 
he was a Unitarian. He did not hold the 
doctrine of the three persons of the Trinity, 
each infinite in his attributes. This little 
book is a presentation of his ideas of the 
second and third persons in the Trinity. 


WayLaAIp By WIRELESS. By Edwin 
Balmer. New York: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50.—This book is said to have had its 
origin in a thousand-dollar-prize story. It 
is a detective story of a new kind in which 
the wireless plays a part and good humor 
predominates. Two men and two women 
meet and pass and meet again in the 
cathedral towns of England. Wherever 
they go American travellers are robbed, 
and the identity of the thief remains an 
inscrutable mystery. At last, just as all 
parties arrive in New York, the well-kept 
secret is revealed. The heroine of the story 
is fresh, original, and above suspecting her 
lover, even when the facts seem to prove 
that he is a villain. 


THE Smver Cup. By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—The church in which Dr. Hall 
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was trained to eminent service, and the 
school in which he taught, were not shaped 
on the lines of Unitarianism. Naturally 
the language which he uses and the specific 
form which his ideas take are not such as 
would commend themselves to Unitarian 
congregations. And yet these addresses 
to children are fine, sweet, and wholesome; 
and to those for whom they were prepared 
and “to whom they were spoken they must, 
with the genial personality of the speaker, 
have been helpful and good to remember. 


Books Received. 


From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. Vol. 2. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Dyke’s Corners. By E. Clarence Oakley. 
A Romance of Barnstable. By Mary Matthews Bray. 


From the International Reform Bureau, Washington, 
D.C: 


World Book of Temperance. 
F. Crafts. 75 cts. 
From the Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church. By 
James W. Richard, D.D., LL.D. §3. 


PIPE DREAMS 


By A. VAGRANT 


BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, “They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 
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green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.’’? And again, ‘‘They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and thena 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 
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Che Dome. 
The Telephone. 


“T want to talk to Clover Bloom,” 
Said Buttercup one day. 

“‘T wish there was a telephone, 
She lives so far away— 
And T’ve so much to say.”’ 


Now Mr. Spider heard her speak, 
As he was passing by: 

“TIL build for you a telephone, 
Tf you’ll but let me try— 
A famous builder I.” 


So then he climbed the ladder stem, 
And swift he spun a thread, 
Above the Daisies staring up, 
Above the Grass’s head— 
To Clover’s home it led. 


A silken wire telephone! 
Now Buttercup is gay, 
For she can talk to Clover Bloom 
The livelong summer day— 
T can’t tell what they say! 
—Frank H. Sweet, in Little Folks. 


By the Brookside. 


BY (ZA ©! 


It was a long time before I even sus- 
pected there were fairies in my woods, who 
lived among my trees and used the meadow 
brook for their ships and boats. 

But one day in summer I strolled down 
among the pines to enjoy the coolness. 

As I walked along the brookside, avoiding 
the violet heads rising above the moss, I 
came suddenly upon a water-thrush drinking 
and bathing. When she saw me she came 
toward me, bowing and hesitating repeatedly, 
in her friendly, unobtrusive way. 

I was glad to see the little creature. She 
had nested the year before at the brook’s 
edge, and I knew her well. 

“T have a new nest,” she confided, coming 
closer, with an eye out for listening squirrels. 
Then she led me to her speckled eggs in 
the little nest a foot or two above the swift 
water. She gazed proudly at it, her eyes 
as bright as the shining brook, and burst 
into song. 

Another voice hailed me from the branches 
above. The thrush’s cousin, the oven-bird, 
was above my head, walking along the pine 
boughs with proud but sedate step. 

“By the way,” she said, ‘‘my own nest 
is just up the bank, if you care to look at 
rH Bae 

So I climbed up over the slippery needles, 
and there at my feet, like tiny potatoes 
baking in a brown oven, were four more 
speckled eggs. 

“Beautiful nests!” I said to the gentle 
birds waiting for my comment. And then 
as I stooped over the oven-bird’s nest I saw 
something that made me start. Glittering 
on the moss lay a little golden cap, which 
shone even in the shade. It had a long 
tassel and a tiny round crown, which ex- 
actly fitted the end of my little finger where 
it sat pertly on one side. As soon as I 
could collect my wits, I knew that it was 
a fairy’s cap. Nothing but an elf could 
wear so small a head-dress. 

I looked at the two birds. 
looking at me. 

“Do you see what it is?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 


They were 
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The oven-bird nodded, and I saw her own 
golden cap as she lowered her head. 

“Tt was lying by my nest when I awoke 
this morning,” she said. ‘‘Some fairy dropped 
it, I suppose. They were out all night. I 
heard them around me as I sat on my nest 
in the dark, and at daybreak when I woke, 
there lay the little shining hat like one 
of my eggs turned to gold. But, of course, 
it is only an ordinary fairy cap. They all 
wear them. I never saw a fairy without 
one. So because I knew there must be one 
fairy without one this morning, I let the 
cap lie near me till its rightful owner should 
find it. What could I do without my own 
cap?” she mused. 

“Then you have seen fairies,” I said to 
the two birds. 

“Often,” they affirmed. ‘‘Their boats 
run up and down the brook. They moor 
one under my last year’s nest,’’ added the 
water-thrush. _ —s 

Then she led me down the stream, over 
mossy logs and by deep pools where the 
quiet trout lay, content with their own dim 
world beneath the caressing water. 

At last she stopped and bid me look 
carefully among the tall grasses at my feet. 
There I saw a tiny path made by the re- 
peated tread of little feet. It wound through 
the forest of violet stems, and along the 
sandy shore. A slender boat was pulled 
away from the lapping water, and tied to 
the grass stems. The sunlight flickered 


over it, but it was, itself, empty. It had 
three narrow seats, and miniature oars 
rested across them, There were fresh 


tracks in the sandy shore, deep at the toe, 
as if the fairy men had struggled hard to 
secure a craft so ponderous. 

I glanced up at the water-thrush, and 
asked, ‘‘How did you find it?” 

“Oh, that was easy,” she said. ‘One 
day I came to drink here and saw the boat 
hidden beneath the bending grass. I’ve 
seen many a thing stranger, but I must go 
back,’’ she said. “If a cow-bird should 
sneak an egg into my nest while I am gos- 
siping here, I should feel terribly.” 
™ So she left me, resolved, if possible, to 
see the tiny chaps who used a boat so 
slender. 

I sat down on the bank and waited. 
Water-skaters were having a series of races 
on the still brook. They passed and re- 
passed, not seeing me in the general excite- 
ment. , 

There was no sound but the song of the 
oven-bird, happy at home, and the far- 
away notes of the water-thrush. 

But suddenly I heard another sound that 
made me sit up straight. A song, hardly 
louder than a cricket’s chirp, reached my 
ear. I looked about me but saw nothing. 
The tiny voice grew louder. I could even 
distinguish the words, sung lightly and 
absently,— 


“Down the stream, down the stream, 
Down this mighty river 
Will we float our careless boat 
Forever and forever.” 


Through the grass came a little figure 
strolling and singing and looking all about. 
On this fairy maiden’s head was no fairy 
cap, and she was plainly searching as she 
came. 

When she reached my feet she paused, 
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resting one hand, like a white violet petal 
on my foot, thinking it, no doubt, a rough 
tree-root. 

She looked up and down the brook, 
peering into the empty boat, and lifting 
her beautiful eyes to the giant trees above 
my head and the violet heads above her 
own. 

“J didn’t leave it in the boat,” she said 
to herself, “or else the dragon-flies have 
found it.” She shuddered at the thought; 
and at that instant there came a sudden 
whirr of wings, a flying shadow passed 
over the sand and a dragon-fly settled on 
a spray of grass and looked triumphantly 
at her. ‘A fairy and her boat,” he shouted. 
“What a lucky find!”” He gave a shrill 
whistle and whole swarms of dragon-flies 
appeared, dashing through the grasses and 
flag lilies like crazy things. They gathered 
along the sand. and looked at her with im- 
mense cruel eyes. 

‘She hasn’t her cap on,” they exulted. 
Then bearing down upon the shrinking little 
figure, they cried. ““You are our prisoner. 
We will make you our queen.” 

Oh, my lost cap,’ I heard her moan; 
“my lost wishing cap!’? She covered her 
face in anguish, cowering among the tender 
violets. 

Suddenly I remembered the cap in my 
own hands. I stooped and snatched the 
tiny maiden up, and held her gently with 
one hand while I set the thimble of a cap 
on her round yellow head. 

The instant she felt the old, familiar 
weight on her shining hair, she grew calm 
and ceased trembling, laughing lightly 
instead. ‘‘You can’t touch me,” she cried 
to the dragon-flies, now paused in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘for I wish myself safely at home,” 
and at home she must have been, for she 
was no longer on my hand, nor among the 
violets, nor in the long grass. Her tiny 
tracks lay in the sand or the whole thing 
would have been like a dream. The little 
boat, too, I saw on its side on the brook’s 
bottom, held by its moorings. I reached 
down, raised the fairy craft, emptied it 
and replaced the oars. ‘‘She was too fright- 
ened to thank me,” I thought, as I resumed 
my seat and watched the startled water- 
skaters return to their races. 

Then a strange thing happened. Down 
the stream, under the over-hanging grasses 
came another fairy boat rowed by four little 
men. In the prow sat my fairy maiden, and 
as the boat sped by all joined in a jolly 
chorus,— 


‘“Down the stream, down the stream 
Down this mighty river, 
Do we float, do we row, 
Down and down forever ? 


“A song for him, the friend unknown, 
Who did our maid deliver 
From the cruel dragon-flies 
Threatening our river. 


“‘A wish to him our queen doth grant 
(All hail the fairy giver), 
Which must be wished upon the bank 
Of this broad-spreading river.” 


So this is how it happened that I have 
in my possession a fairy wish, as yet un- 
wished. And some day, when a treasure 
seems desirable enough, I shall stand on 


the tiny brook’s bank and get my heart’s — 


desire. 
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Captain Jacko. 
BY MARY E. MERRILL. 

Jacko was an alien; that is, he came from 
the far-away country of Africa. He wore 
a beautiful soft gray feather coat, the sleeves, 
or wings, tipped with brilliant red. He had 
dark, mysterious eyes and a short yellow 
beak. Likewise his feet were yellow and 
highly polished, like russet shoes. As he 
artived young and travelled with well-bred 
companions on the voyage, he did not 
acquire any ‘‘swear words’ or slang 
phases. 

A very quiet but observing individual 
was Jacko, so when, at the end of his journey, 
he entered into private family life, he at 
once began to learn to speak in well-chosen 
words, and to laugh and sing when any one 
else did. He soon had many sentences at 
his command, and would adapt them with 
startling intelligence. He was taught to 
count up to ten correctly, but, to make his 
hearers laugh, would skip about, and, if cor- 
rected, begin to sing in a jolly, don’t-care 
kind of a way, “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,”’ the words and tune perfectly. 

If a late member of the family silently 
passed his cage at night on the way to his 
room, Jacko would ask with much feeling, 
“Aren’t you going to say good-night to 
Jacko?’ When the waitress, whose cap 
seemed to displease him, was studiously 
waiting on guests at table, he would snicker 
and whisper like a child, then all at once 
inquire teasingly, ‘““Sophie, have you got a 
beau?” never repeating it parrot-like, but 
always with a very impressive manner. If 
any change about the furniture or house 
was made during the absence of any of the 
family, Jacko ventured to say, ‘They 
would be surprised.” 

Like a spoiled child he wished to be no- 
ticed and made much of: if not, he would 
make a harsh noise which was forbidden 
and call out ‘Jacko needs the stick,’’ pre- 
ferring to be punished rather than neglected. 
In all he had at his command about fifty 
phrases and sentences, so changeable by his 
clever wit as to be most amusing. At one 
time a canary named Jenny was kept in 
an adjoining room. After a two years’ 
absence he heard another canary in another 
house, and at once inquired “‘Is that Jenny?” 
the family having almost forgotten about 
Jenny. 

Jacko’s conversation was not tiresome 
through repetition, like that of most par- 
rots; for he had not been taught by having 
a word or sentence constantly repeated to 
him, but with great care and by one person 
only. He seemed to adapt himself to the 
place and society he was in, knowing when 
fun and frolic were becoming and when 
giggling was out of place. Strangers were 
always subject to a long, quiet observation 
before he would venture on the inquiry, 
“Why, who are you?” or “Jacko knows 
you,” after he had whispered many words 
as if to select the most proper and polite. 

Parrots are long-lived, and Jacko will 
ever be recognized from his vocabulary and 
the similarity of his voice to that of his first 
owner and teacher by any one who ever 
knew him. Such a pet as Jacko is always 
precious and much coveted and courted by 
Visitors, especially when perched outside the 
cage on a fine brass stand made expressly 
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for him. Contrary to most birds of his 
kind, he liked to be “‘ducked” and bathed, 
and was neat in all his habits. He will 
probably live to be thirty or forty years old 


Away for the Summer. 


Good-bye! Good-bye! Everybody, good-bye! 
The choo-choo cars are coming down the track. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Everybody, good-bye! 
The summer’ll go before you see us hack. 
We're going to the beaches, 
The long and sandy reaches, 
Where the fiddler crab and lobster and the funny starfish 
are; 
Where the big old ocean races 
After us and chases; 
Where the winds are strong and salty, and they smell of 
fish and tar. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! Everybody, good-bye! 
The choo-choo cars are coming down the track. 
—T.W. B., in Good Housekeeping. 


The Painted Bottle. 


Patty and Betty had been painting pict- 
ures all the morning. The little oblongs of 
soft water-colors in their paint-box began 
to show the wear and tear they had been 
through. So did the tempers of the twins. 
Perhaps the children had sat over this work 
too long, perhaps it was the heat of the day 
coming on. Whatever the cause, they were 
both getting undeniably cross. 

Big, broad-shouldered Uncle Jim, with 
sunny glints in his blue eyes and in his 
long, curling beard, and with cheeks bear- 
ing the marks of travel in foreign countries, 
came in just in time. Patty and Betty 
looked up at him, and the little frowns in 
their pretty foreheads smoothed themselves 
out as fast as they could. Uncle Jim’s 
quick eyes had seen the scowls, though, 
before they had had time to go away. 

“Painting, are you?” he asked with in- 
terest. ‘‘ Well! well!’”’ and he studied Patty’s 
rose and Betty’s morning-glory with the eye 
of an art student. ‘Very good, indeed. 
How would you like to lie on your backs on 
a bed of green boughs, and do your painting 
holding the bottle and brush up above you, 
with the light coming through a window set 
in the roof?” 

“What, Uncle Jim?” asked Patty, inter- 
estedly; and ‘The bottle!”’ exclaimed Betty. 
For it sounded as if a story were coming. 

“Wait till I go up to my trunk,” said 
Uncle Jim. And they did wait, exchanging 
happy looks, for so many pretty and inter- 
esting things had come out of Uncle Jim’s 
trunk in that week since he had been visiting 
them! 

When he came down again, he was hold- 
ing a little bottle not more than three inches 
long, and its neck was so small you could 
not possibly have thrust even a very slender 
lead-pencil into it. It was painted beauti- 
fully, too, the twins thought,—on one side 
a Chinese lady with flowing robes of pink 
and blue and green, carrying gorgeous 
flowers, and with a long-legged bird nestling 
against her; and on the other side a vase of 
cherry-blossoms and a whole group of cu- 
rious pieces of Chinese pottery. Then there 
were decorations in black paint all round 
the edges and the sides of the bottle,—a 
Chinese lettering that the twins looked at 
with wonder. 

“And what a lot of painting to go on such 
a little bottle!” Patty exclaimed, after they 
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had admired the odd pictures for some min- 
utes. 

“In the bottle,’ corrected Uncle Jim. 
“That was all painted on the inside of the 
bottle, and I saw the artist doing it himself.” 

“Oh! oh!” said the twins together. 

“There is just one place in the world 
where they do this,’’? Uncle Jim went on,— 
“a town in China that I visited for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing them work. ‘The 
artists are in a room that has no side windows 
at all, but is lighted by glass overhead. ‘They 
lie, as I said, on a mass of green branches, 
on their backs, holding these little bottles 
up against the light. ‘The glass has been 
carefully ground inside, and they use very 
slender, pointed brushes. You can see what 
a tiny opening the bottle has. Think of 
putting your brush through that and then 
managing to paint from the inside. Yes, 
the bristles are curved a little, or they could 
not possibly do it. Pretty neat piece of work, 
isn’ te it 2” 

“Oh, yes!’ Patty drew a long breath, 
and Betty drew another. It was all so true 
and exact,—not a slip had the brush made. 
Patty and Betty sighed a bit as they turned 
to their own attempts at painting, then they 
both smiled rapturously, for Uncle Jim was 
telling them that the bottle was for them to 
keep. They flew to hug him, and the two 
little faces were wreathed in smiles for the 
rest of that day.—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, 
tn Zion's Herald. 


A Thoughtful Act. 


The following incident actually occurred 
in the streets of Rochester: A man was 
leading a dog by achain. The dog had a big 
bone in his mouth, and dropped it. He 
strained at the chain in the effort to recover 
his bone, but the man dragged him on re- 
lentlessly. A little ragged girl, playing in 
the street, observed the dog’s difficulty, 
picked up the bone, ran after the dog, and 
restored to him his property An example 
of perfect sympathy.—Winifred Ball, 


Little Sister: ‘‘Look, Robbie! That 
man’s spilling all the water out of his cart.’ 
Robbie (pompously): ‘‘Well, don’t you 


think he knows it? He does it to keep the 
boys from riding on behind.” 


Little boy (pointing to window of rubber 
store): ‘‘What’s them?’?’ Mamma: “Those 
are diving suits, made all of rubber, so the 
diver won’t get wet.” Little boy: “I wish 
I had one.’ Mamma: ‘‘Why, what for, 
my dear?” Little boy: “To wear when 
you wash me.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath, 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Would God I were Now by the Sea. 


(Theme from Euripides.) 
Would God I were now by the sea, 
On the sandy, seaweed shore, 
Where the waves from the other side of the world 
Roll in forever with high crests curled, 
Roll in for evermore. 


Would God I were now on the shore 
With the smooth sand ’neath my feet, 
With the salt fresh gale blowing round my head, 
And the scolding sea-gulls with wings outspread,— 
The sea-gulls flying}fleet. 


Would God I were now on the wave, 

On the rising, sinking deck, 
While the cares that have made me weary of time 
Might still have the mountain wall to climb 

And never find my track. 


Would God I were now on the deck, 
Far front on the soaring prow, 

With eyes on the far-off, phantom sail, 

Or the changing green of the swirling swale,— 
The soft green field we plow. 


Ah, God, for the giant sea, 
The restless, restful sea! 
With wife and wee one close by my side 
And a few good friends with their discourse wide 
To soothe and comfort me. 
—William Herbert Carruth, 


From the Isles of Shoals. 

The Sunday School Institute has had a 
successful week, so far as its lecture courses 
and conferences are concerned, and it has 
been productive of deepened energy and 
more clearly defined aims in those who 
attended it. It was encouraging to see the 
bright young faces bending over their 
note-books or upturned with attentive in- 
terest to the speakers. The pity of it was 
that more did not take advantage of the 
opportunities it offered. Sunday-schools 
ought to have been more largely represented 
by delegates, especially those in New Eng- 
land, to whom the summer trip would have 
been easy. As it was, the largest delegation 
came probably from Rochester, N.Y., with 
ten persons present. However, I have no 
statistics to offer, and the number of attend- 
ants at the Institute was undoubtedly 
larger than that of’ a year ago, when the ex- 
periment of holding these sessions in con- 
nection with the usual summer meetings 
on the island was first inaugurated. 

Dr. Toy’s course of three lectures was de- 
voted to “The Story of the Life of Jesus,” 
and he managed somehow to cover a great 
deal of ground. His class-room methods 
afforded the students every facility for the 
orderly arrangement of his subject in their 
minds, and enabled them to place and re- 
member details by the clarity with which 
they were grouped and presented. He 
allowed no one to feel, however, that further 
study was unnecessary, and one great value 
of his talks was that their suggestions made 
such study seem altogether desirable. 

Dr. Gannett threw the search-light of his 
analysis on the modern Sunday-school prob- 
lems, first when he set forth the quality, 
aim, and methods of the new Sunday-school 
teacher, who is now forming in the heavens 
and will soon be incarnate, and again when 
he sought in the home the deepest reason for 
the failure of the Sunday-school, when failure 
there is. Dr. Gannett seemed to be a most 
necessary part of the Institute this year as 
a year ago, when he and Mr. Hosmer to- 
gether made the occasion memorable by 
their presence. He conducted the only 
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sunset service of the week, and it was his 
voice that at the last candlelight service 
spoke the beautiful words of the evening 
prayer and brought into the circle, by the 
hymns we sung, the thought of Mr. Hosmer 
and John Chadwick. 

The lecture by Dr. Joseph H. Crooker on 
“The Place of the Life of Jesus in Modern 
Sunday-school Teaching” was an earnest 
plea for such practical teaching as_ shall 
make the New ‘Testament the intimate 
possession of every child. He took distinct 
ground against the contention of Dr. Foster, 
that Christianity would lose nothing if it 


{could be proved that Jesus never lived, 


finding in the reality, the humanity, of that 
wonderful life its highest inspiration and its 
abiding influence. This lecture was a fit 
introduction to the course of study offered 
by Dr. Toy. 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord remained 
through the week, contributing much to 
the success of the Institute. He preached 
the sermon on Sunday, as reported in last 
week’s Christian Register, gave a valuable 
talk on Jeremiah in the series on the devel- 
opment of Hebrew prophecy, took one of 
the candlelight services, lectured in the 
evening course, and incidentally, by early 
rising, accomplished marvellous fishing ex- 
ploits, the result of which stirred admiration 
—I hope not envy—in other hearts and 
satisfaction—I hope not pride—in his own. 
His evening lecture was on ‘‘The Distinctive 
Task of the Unitarian Sunday-school,” in 
which he set forth the truth that every man 
has a working philosophy of life, of one 
kind or another, and that to give to our chil- 
dren the sane, sound principles of the liberal 
faith, untrammelled by cramping limita- 
tions and warmed by intelligent enthusiasm, 
is the task that outranks all other aims of 
the Sunday-school in vitality and impor- 
tance. 

The fourth of the evening lectures was 
given by Mrs. John A. Bellows on the 
use of Old Testament stories for young 
children. She recalled the doubtful fashion 
in which children of her own generation were 
set to work reading the Old Testament 
stories, unexplained and unedited, and as- 
serted their distinctly harmful influence, 
She recognized fully the place of these books 
in the liberal education of men and women 
and the religious value of their noblest 
portions, but she insisted that the apprecia- 
tion of a historical background is necessary 
for any reading of the cruder stories which 
usually, by virtue of their picture-book 
quality, have been given first. 

The series of Bible readings and interpre- 
tations by Rev. William I. Lawrance covered 
the development of Hebrew prophecy and 
proved a most interesting part of the study 
work of the week. His introductory lecture 
traced the outlines of time and circumstance 
necessary to any understanding of the 
successive prophets, and afforded a_ basis 
for an appreciation of the illustrative read- 
ings which followed. 

Eminently practical were the class-room 
talks on Sunday-school methods conducted 
by Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the Tucker- 
man School, with which also may be classed 
the interesting talk on kindergarten work 
presented by Miss Sara C. Bullard. One 
session was devoted to the presentation 
of the new graded system of manuals by 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, who also delivered 
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the opening address on Monday, in place 
of Rev. Edward A. Horton, president of 
the Sunday School Society, who had expected 
to be present. 

A significant indication of the earnestness 
which went into the work of the week and the 
high hope with which the Institute regards 
the denominational awakening in matters 
of religious education may be discovered in 
the recommendations which were drawn up 
by a special committee appointed for that 
purpose after the matter had received some 
discussion in the Institute, and which were 
passed with due deliberation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Isles of Shoals Sunday School Insti- 
tute, held at the Isles of Shoals July 19-23, 
having passed an interesting and helpful 
week together, desires to express gratitude 
for this opportunity of lectures and confer- 
ences, and, further, in view of the admirable 
efforts made by the great Churches around 
us to raise the standards of Sunday-school 
education, and of the fact that this autumn’s 
publication of a graded course of manuals 
makes a new important departure for our- 
selves, the Institute desires to send to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and to 
our churches the following earnest recom- 
mendations :— 

First, that the Tuckerman School in Bos- 
ton be adopted by our churches as their 
training-school for Sunday-school teachers 
and parish workers; that the ministers 
acquaint themselves with its great pos- 
sibilities for usefulness, and use it as an 
ally in their work; and that the churches, 
alliances, young people’s unions, and Sun- 
day-schools endeavor to send pupils each 
year to avail themselves of its privileges. 

Second, that Sunday-school Unions for 
the betterment of Sunday-school methods 
be established, with at least monthly meet- 
ings, wherever the number of churches in 
neighborhood allows, and that all local 
conferences include in their programme at 
least one Sunday-school session a year, 
with practical object-lessons and conference- 
talks. 

Third, that the Isles of Shoals Sunday 
School Institute be more warmly appreciated 
and supported by our people; that to this 
end the committee in charge be requested 
to prepare and send out the programme for 
the next session as early as April; and that 
the churches, recognizing this opportunity 
for teacher-training, bear as far as possible 
the expenses of delegates to its sessions. 

Fourth, that special meetings of Sunday- 
school workers and parents be held early 
this fall in the local churches, at which the 
new scheme of graded lessons shall be ex- 
plained and the best methods of using 
them be suggested, by the minister or by 
persons sent out by the Sunday School 
Society. 

Fifth, that, inasmuch as many of our 
churches are by distance unable to avail 
themselves of the helps already suggested, 
the Sunday School Society co-operate with 
the churches in holding Local Institutes 
for teacher-training, and that for this pur- 
pose the working staff of the society be in- 
creased by at least one additional officer, 
who, with the president, shall undertake 
this larger work. 

Sixth, that in view of this suggested in- 
crease in the work and consequent expenses 
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of the Sunday School Society, the churches, 
Sunday-schools, and individuals interested 
in the welfare of our young people be urged 


to contribute so largely to the support of the 


society that its income shall be at least 
doubled. 
The Institute believes that the present 


is an opportune moment for our denomination 
to take a distinct step forward in its efforts 
to promote the betterment of our Sunday- 
schools and a higher religious education for 


our young people E, E. M. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The eleventh 


into the lives of the members if he imply 
that by ‘‘eleventh” many of them have had 
ten sessions before this one. For, despite 
the confessed advantages and the high 
valuation set on the school at any session, 
the personnel is continually changing. Many 
who commend it one year fail to appear the 
next. This of course may come about from 
reasons prejudicial to no one, but rather 
from circumstances, scarcity of funds, other 
plans of importance, or what not. 

The programme of lectures, held for the 
most part in the Semitic Museum, was car- 
ried out with no break, beginning July 7 and 
closing July 22. The weather was uniformly 
agreeable, only two days being at all uncom- 
fortable for heat. ‘The lectures were, in the 
main, of a learned, scholarly type, though 
none were by any means over technical in 
phrase, while some were very pointed and 
direct. About half of them were sub- 
stantially written out in full, the others 
given extempore. 

Prof. Toy covered the field of the subject 
for the session, “Present Religious Condi- 
tions and Prospects,” in the most general 
and fundamental way, giving causes of vari- 
ation and bringing out “‘the stable and the 
variable elements” in their interaction, 
touching on some periods of fluctuation. 
Prof. Emerton gave historical illustrations 
of decline and recovery in the Christian 
Church, as, for example, ‘‘The Frankish 
Church under Boniface,” ‘‘The Congregation 
of Clugny,” “The Papacy guiding Reforms 
(Hildebrand),” ‘Calvin and the Genevan 
State.” One lecture was crowded out, that 
on Wiclif and Huss, as short hours and 
questions indicative of interest seemed to 
require. 

Prof. Santayana gave a clear exposition 
of the traditional Roman Catholic position 
and its relation to lay society, as also to 
thought and criticism in Italy, France, and 


Spain, setting forth the different phases of 


Modernism and showing how the Catholic 
Chureh could have no part in it. Mr. 
Stanley Alfred Mellor of Oxford (1905) 
gave a picture of the state of the Church in 
England which was decidedly discouraging, 
tracing the causes of the decadence of the 
Church or decline in interest. Rev. Richard 
Laupp of Tiibingen (1906), pastor in Lyons, 
set forth the various elements in the church 
in Germany, and indicated how it must be 
through an appeal to the culture on its 
religious side that the new life of the church 
would evolve. These two last-named men 
have been students at the Harvard Divinity 
‘School during the past year. 


session of the Summer 
School of Theology of Harvard University 
has passed into history,—one cannot say 
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On the same day with Mr. Mellor Dr. 
H. W. Morse took us into the world of 
physics, giving us an interesting exposition 
of the law of the Conservation of Energy 
and Radio-activity. The second one the 
writer had to miss, but he learned that the 
lecturer dealt with this most modern of 
physical research in a fascinating way. 
Such expositions come with especial fresh- 
ness to ministers whose studies lie so far 
off from the realm of molecules as such. 

Prof. Carver’s exposition of the “Religious 
Aspect of Present Social Movements” was 
characterized by great clearness of state- 
ment and illustration, and showed how the 
distinctive feature in Socialism was _ its 
“programme,” its end of justice not being 
peculiar to itself. ‘The Relation of the 
Church to the Social Programme” was of a 
practical rather than doctrinaire type, 
showing what one man had done some years 
ago for social betterment. 

“The Religious Implications of Contem- 
porary Philosophy,” the most metaphysical 
of the lectures, was presented in an easily 
comprehended concrete fashion by Prof. 
Perry, setting forth Naturalism, Idealism, 
Pragmatism, and the new Realism, the last 
embodying the lecturer’s more positive views. 

Prof. Leo Wilner gave a summary of the 
religious development of the Greek-Catholic 
Church of Russia, with illuminating com- 
ments on the ignorance and conventionality 
and leading up to movements for regenera- 
tion of the latest time, particularly in 
Tolstoi. 

In a series of six lectures Prof. E. C. 
Moore set forth conditions of the decline of 
the Church in the United States, then the 
religious significance of modern civilization, 
and laid emphasis-on the special function of 
the Church, as not to be identified with 
social schemes of Christian Science. His 
closing lecture was a very earnest appeal 
for the vital function of the Church. 

The timely discussion of psychotherapy 
was in able hands under the treatment of 
Prof. Miinsterberg, as he clearly showed the 
real basis of the principles employed and 
as clearly showed why the methods should 
not be adopted by the Church. ‘‘The 
Present State of Theories of Evolution” 
was the subject of very lucid conversational 
lectures by Prof. G. H. Parker. ‘These re- 
viewed Lamarckism and Darwinism, giv- 
ing more time to the latter, of whose theory 
of natural selection certain criticisms were 
stated and examined. This series also took 
the minister into another world. The pro- 
fessor showed any who were pleased to come 
into the museum illustrations of general 
or special subjects. 

Prof. George F. Moore’s two lectures on 
“Principles and Methods of Biblical Criti- 
cism’”’ were what we have learned to antici- 
pate from him,—scholarly presentations of a 
subject where he is thoroughly at home and 
with no tendency to go to extremes. 

“New Testament Criticism and its Effect 
on Modern Religious Thought” was given in 
two lectures of clear and forcible statement, 
showing perhaps some reaction from recent 
views of the higher criticism of the New 
Testament. 

The closing lecture was given by President 


Eliot, now emeritus. The school rose, as 
he took his place to read his clear-cut eluci- 
dation of ‘The New Religion,’—radical 
indeed in its cutting away from authority, 
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tradition, and all anthropomorphic implica- 
tions. Doubtless there will be considerable 
criticism of this lecture in conservative 
quarters. ‘It was a sincere statement of 
the most advanced view of a church which 
can still be called theistic, but theistic it 
surely was and involving a large plan of 
service in the world. 

Most of the men remained to take Dr. 
Eliot by the hand a few minutes later. 

The school closed with a brief devotional 
service, led by the president of the Student 
Committee, who, after the reading of Script- 
ures by Rev. William F. Warren of Pea- 
body, made an address of appreciation in 
a few words, offering prayer, all joining in 
the Lord’s Prayer. Dean Fenn gave the 
benediction. 

Only six men of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation were enrolled: Rev. Messrs. William C. 
Adams, Dover, N.H.; Louis C. Cornish, 
Hingham; Frank A. Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
and Charles P. Wellman, Humboldt, Ia., 
besides the undersigned. 

Mr. Cornish kindly invited the members 
of the school to visit the old church at 
Hingham on July 20, and about a third of 
the number did so, most of them going by 
steamer to Nantasket and thence by electric 
car to the church, where Mr. Cornish gave 
us an interesting account of the church, 
and thence to the old house, built in part 
in 1650, which is his home, and where Mrs. 
Cornish was in waiting. Light refreshments 
in the “shop,” or study, hard by and the ride 
back closed an afternoon of refreshing di- 
version. B. R. BULKELEY, 

Chairman of Committee of Students. 

BEVERLY, MAss, 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


This fellowship was organized in May, 1908, 
to further the social welfare of men, especially 
along the lines of social justice. At the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association of that same year, the fellowship, 
through its president, presented to the meet- 
ing the following resolution: ‘‘At the Na- 
tional Conference, held in Saratoga in 1894, 
it was unanimously voted by the delegates 
that the purpose of the Conference was to 
strengthen those churches which shall unite 
in it ‘for more and better work for the king- 
dom of God.’ It further declared its con- 
viction that, ‘in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Jesus, practical religion is summed up 
in love to God and love to men.’ Loyalty to 
this purpose lays upon us the obligation to 
put ourselves on record as those who deplore 
the modern worship of mammon, which sub- 
ordinates character to riches, magnifies ma- 
terial achievement at the expense of moral 
integrity, and justifies unrighteous business 
and political practices on the plea of worldly 
suecess. And we therefore consecrate our- 
selves to that worship of God which demands 
the clean hand and the pure heart, and ex- 
hibits itself in the life of the spirit. Loyalty 
to this same purpose further lays upon us the 
obligation to put ourselves on record as those 
who protest against every form of social in- 
justice which permits the strong to prey 
upon the weak; special privilege to usurp 
the place of equal oppoitunity, and which 
results in the embitterment of the unsuc- 
cessful, making it increasingly difficult to 
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promote the spirit of good will so essential 
to democracy. And we therefore pledge our- 
selves not only to individual salvation, but 
to that social betterment implied in the 
phrase, ‘to do more and better work for the 
kingdom of God’; and we give ourselves 
unreservedly to that love of man which, be- 
cause it means universal brotherhood, works 
for international peace, honest government, 
the suppression of child-labor and all forms 
of industrial servitude, the lessening of class 
distinction and of race prejudice, and, in 
general, the upholding of the dignity of man. 
Thus through and by means of such work, 
and such consecration, do we hope to bring 
nearer that day wherein shall be established 
the ideal commonwealth of love and peace 
upon earth.” 

The debate upon the resolution was vigor- 
ous. It was termed ‘‘a sermonette,”’ by 
implication; ‘‘good sentiment, but not a 
business proposition”; ‘not good enough” ; 
and, later in the week, ‘‘the orthodox way— 
create a formula and statement of faith.” 
The fellowship affirms that the resolution is 
not a “‘sermonette”; that it is not only 
“good sentiment,” but the soundest of propo- 
sitions from the point of view of our re- 
ligious business; that it is ‘‘good enough,” 
so that the Association, at its annual meet- 
ing this year, reported it favorably, and 
passed it, so that it now stands as the avowed 
purpose of the Unitarian body; and that it 
is not ‘‘the orthodox way,” but our Unita- 
rian way of letting the world know that we 
can no longer tolerate the iniquities around 
us without earnest and vigorous protest. 
‘The resolution is not a ‘fixed and final decla- 
ration of faith.’ The members of the fel- 
lowship are too good Unitarians to commit 
that ancient folly. ‘They have no desire to 
wreck themselves upon that oft-fatal rock of 
“preambles and resolutions,’’ but they do 
desire to call attention to the deplorable suf- 
fering caused by the artificial conditions 
dominating modern civilization, and to do 
all in their power to lessen the suffering com- 
plained of by reforming the conditions re- 
sponsible for the misery. The language of 
the resolution and the intent of the fellow- 
ship is unmistakable: Artificial conditions 
have produced social wrongs that must be 
righted. The fellowship is keenly sensi- 
tive to these wrongs, and will put forth all 
possible effort to do their part in righting 
them. We intend that this resolution shall 
not be forgotten, for we believe that the 
time will come when Unitarians must take 
the leadership in the great struggle now 
dawning, the battle for industrial, commer- 
cial, and economic liberty. They were 
always on the ‘“‘firing line” in the winning 
and the maintaining of religious and civil 
liberty, and there is but one “post of hon- 
orable danger” in this new conflict for 
human rights and happiness. And the time 
will come when Unitarians will be glad that 
it was from their body that such a spirit 
went forth as emanates from this resolution, 
and will come to see that the carrying out 
of that spirit and its ideal sentiment is good 
enough business for all true souls to be en- 
gaged in. 

However, “‘good men differ.”” Because of 
the issue raised by the dawning conflict for 
industrial liberty, two parties are arising in 
the Unitarian body: one insists that the 
church exists for worship of the ideal, and 
that people so inspired, but working through 
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political and social agencies, will correct the 
wrongs that afflict men; the other party, 
that the church must enter directly into the 
work of immediate reform. 
To this question this column will address 
itself next month. A. W. L. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Making the Best of it. 


As I was saying last week, the hopeful 
view is the best for a Sunday-School teacher 
and to be thankful shows appreciation of 
our opportunity. But now for something 
more direct as regards the teacher and her 
summer relations to the class. 

Do not “let go” entirely. Maintain some 
connection with the young folks. Perhaps 
you can send a letter to each one, sure to 
be thankfully received and sure to make 
them all closer friends. No doubt many 
will return answers, but don’t request them. 

Some schools have printed cards indicating 
Bible reading for the vacation Sundays: 
it is a continuous tie with the school, and, 
whether literally followed or not, tends for 
good. Such outlines have been issued by 
the Waverley, (Mass.) School, Mr. Edwards 
superintendent, and Disciples School 
(Boston), Mrs. Beatley in charge, and no 
doubt by others West and East. All such 
and similar methods are to be commended. 

Discussions still prevail as to the gain or 
loss through vacations of this kind. The 
stale saying is revamped about the devil 
never taking any vacation. Those who 
use that musty sentiment the most are or- 
dinarily individuals who go to church the 
least and scoff at Sunday Schools. If the 
devil must be watched all summer, why 
close the day schools and colleges? Why 
adjourn legislatures and Congress? Why 
run excursions on Sundays and week-days? 

The truth is, circumstances often decide 
this question. When I first went to Boston, 
my aversion to the long closing of church 
and Sunday School was strong. I sought 
to modify the usage. But in vain, because 
there was no adequate number of people 
available to make a congregation. The 
exodus of families{from thejcity was uni- 
versal. 

I do not say this condition is satisfactory, 
for I believe the long absenteeism tends to 
make a parishioner less strenuous in winter 
attendance. But a minister must face the 
facts, and “govern himself accordingly.” 
This city habit is spreading, and country 
churches that once held services all 
summer, with fine attendance, are now 
regularly closed. Of course, the Sunday 
Schools, as a rule, follow the example, 
though I know some places where the children 
are called together. 

To stem a sweeping current is about im- 
possible. To fight against the inevitable 
means wasted energy and discouragement. 
The wise man, while holding firmly to his 
ideas, proceeds along the course of adjust- 
ment. 

Let us make our Sunday-School vacations, 
as I have intimated before, rallying times 
for new strength and endeavor. It was 
on the Muskosh River, near Lake Huron, 
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National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864, 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. “Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

; General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Bodecr New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


in 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr, Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York a 

Executive Committee: . Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. eae W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


I had in camp a gift of fresh determination. 
And on the banks of Newfoundland rivers 
I caught other fish than salmon. For 
pupil and teacher, let ‘us hope, the battery 
of energy shall be recharged in vacation. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


? rd 
Young People’s Religious 
nion. 
The office will be closed during August. Miss Floyd 
will not be in Room 11 during this month, but will be very 


glad to make appointments to confer with anyone there, if 
desired. 


Young People’s Day at the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings. 


{(Continued from last week.) 


Well, I believe that most of us have an 
entirely wrong impression of what life really 
is. We fail to grasp its true significance. 
We are prone to think that life has to do 
wholly with this world and that death only 
comes with the hereafter, that it is a 
matter of physical existence. So some man, 
for instance, may regard himself as being in 
the fullest enjoyment of life when he is blessed 
with good health, and has the complete con- 
trol of all his faculties; and yet instead, to 
all practical purposes, he is as dead, for he is 
wrapped up in his own selfish interests and 
bears no vital relation to the life of the 
world around him. He may perhaps think 
that he is alive, but he is in reality sick and 
dying, for he stands in selfish isolation, cut 
off from the life-giving impulses of society. 
He neither gives nor receives the joys and 
blessings which constitute true life. He is 
selfish, stagnant, and therefore dead. 

And, on the other hand, there is some 
woman, whom we may know, confined to 
the sick-bed,—dying, indeed, according to 
the world,—who is yet possessed of a rich 
and abundant life in that her sympathies are 
wide-awake and her interests broad and her 
heart devoted to the welfare of her fellow- 
men. Her long days are made bright with 
the light of love, and her frail frame is pos- 
sessed of a full and transfiguring life. 


¥ 
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For true life does not consist in health 
of body or in length of days. ‘The miser of 
a tipe old age has but a mean and narow 
life, while the youthful may have a rich and 
abundant one. Man’s ideal should not be 
to live long, but rather to live largely. As 
James Freeman Clarke once said, ‘‘True life 
is not in length of days, but in quality of 
being, and we may easily live long in a few 
years.” 

We again recognize the terms in our com- 
mon talk and daily conversation in a different 
way, when we speak of a town that is dead 
or of a man that is alive to his business op- 
portunities. We mean that the town is 
dull, that it has nothing going on in it, 
that it is not an active business centre. And 
in the case of the man we call alive we mean 
a sharp and alert business manager, a man 
who is able to grasp opportunities and put 
projects through. But the terms have a 
much deeper meaning than these that are 
so commonly applied to them. That town 
is not perhaps most truly alive which has 
the greatest number of factories and belches 
forth the blackest clouds of smoke and 
whose streets are filled with swarming crowds. 
If it is not governed by upright, honest men 
if civic duty and the sense of beauty are not 
imbued within the minds of its growing 
voters, that town is in the throes of death. 

And, on the other hand, the small, de- 
serted country village, with all its lack of 
bustling trade, may yet truly be called alive 
if it will but keep its meetings free from 
Selfish moves and grasping politics, if it 
will but inculcate in the hearts of its towns- 
men a worthy pride in its institutions and 
a love for sound learning and clean living,— 
if it will, indeed, but exemplify a community 
life of brotherly kindness. 

And that man, again, who is the most skil- 
ful business manager, and who is most wide- 
awake to take advantage of all chances that 
would bring profit to his pockets, cannot in 
the truest sense be called alive if he is not 
ready at any moment to sacrifice his personal 
gain for the sake of the Commonwealth and 
if he does not always put public ahead of 
private interest. If the seeds of selfishness 
still lie ensnared within his heart, the germs 
of death are there. That man alone par- 
takes of life abundant who is the conse- 
crated citizen, the sacrificing servant of the 
State. The apostle Paul gives us the true 
definition, I think, in his Epistle, when he 
says, ‘“To be carnally-minded is death, while 
to be spiritually-minded is life and peace.” 

The writer in Proverbs voices the same 
thought when in speaking of wisdom, he says: 
“All that hate me love death. But whoso 
findeth me findeth life.’’ And in the verse that 
follows our text, you remember, Moses is re- 
ported to have proclaimed that ‘‘to love 
the Lord thy God, to obey his voice, and to 
cleave unto him is thy life and the length of 
thy days.” 

True life, then, is life of the spirit, it is a 
life of service, a life of sacrifice,—in a word, 
the ChriStian life. Two paths thus lie open 
to you this day, as to all men. ‘There is set 
before you the way of life and the way of 
death. Which do you choose? 

The one is an attempt to lead a self-centred 
and self-sufficient life. But it leadeth to 
destruction and to death; ‘for he who seeks 
to save his life shall lose it.” 

The other is a method of achievement 
rather than one of acquisition, it is a way 
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that seeks to give rather than to gain. ‘But 
he that loseth his life for Christ’s sake shall 
find it.” This is the way of life, and whoso- 
ever chooses it will find that by it he may live 
indeed. For it will lead him to an ever fuller, 
larger, and a richer realization of his life. 
It will guide him out from the shadows of 
the enshrouding night into the light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
It will transfigure his being with the light 
that never shone on land or sea. And it will 
bring him to the crown of life which is im- 
mortality. 

“He that heareth my sayings,’ said 
Jesus, “has passed from death to life. And 
I am come that ye might have life more 
abundant.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 
Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston will 
preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., on Sunday, August 1, at 11 o’clock. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester, the 
Sunday morning service August 1, at rr, 
will be conducted by Rev. John W. Day 
of St. Louis. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 1, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. George Batchelor, editor 
of the Christian Register. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service August 1, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association. 


Union services of the New York Unitarian 
churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 2oth Street, August 1, at 11 
A.M., conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of 
Brooklyn. The Unitarian headquarters at 
104 East 20th Street will be open from ro to 
12 each day, except Saturdays, through July 
and August. 


Meetings. 


Paciric Coast CONFERENCE.—The twenty- 
fourth session of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches began its twenty-fourth session in 
the Unitarian Church of Seattle, Wash., 
July 8, William H. Gorham, the president, 
in the chair. The opening address was by 
C. E. Remsberg, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the church, in which he said the 
welcome to the delegates was given with the 
true “Seattle spirit.” The response, by 
Rey. Paul S. Bandy, conveyed the idea that 
the acceptance of the hospitality was in the 
same ‘‘spirit” in which it was offered, he 
predicted a session of much interest and 
helpfulness. After a few words of greeting 
by Mr. Gorham, a company which filled the 
social room of the church, was asked to 
spend the remainder of the evening in renew- 
ing old acquaintances and making new ones. 
This social hour was one of the happiest of 
all. Later a Committee on Credentials was 
appointed, consisting of Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of Seattle, Wash., J. Conklin Brown 
of Berkeley, Cal., and Mrs. Karns of Palo 
Alto, Cal. The Committee on Nominations 
consisted of Daniel Rowen of Berkeley, C. A, 
Murdock of San Francisco, and Miss Isabe] 
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Bennett of Pasadena, Cal. Committee on 
Resolutions: Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San 
Francisco, Cal.,Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Berkeley, 
Cal., Mrs. Rose Simmons of Seattle, Wash. 
Reports from fourteen churches were given 
by delegates. The other churches sent re- 
ports which were read by the secretary and 
other friends. The reports from the Alli- 
ances were all of great interest. Each told 
of the work done in a larger or smaller de- 
gree according to its membership. Every 
one had proven itself to be the backbone of 


Notices. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock P.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Deaths. 


SAWYER.—At New Salem, Mass., July 20, 1909, 
Asahel W. Sawyer of Littleton, Mass. 

CHILD.—At Philadelphia, Pa., j 
Cook, wife of Henry L. Child, Juries donee Mary 

Funeral services were held Sunday, July 2s, at her late 
residence, 318 South goth Street. The burial was at Holy 
Cross Cemetery. She and her husband were incorporators 
of the Spring Garden Church, of which Dr. Charles G. 
Ames was the first minister. Since that time they have 
both served with great ability and fidelity in the work of 
the church. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casketis plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUNG woman of experience desires place as nursery 

governess or companion. Excellent seamstress. 

Good reader. Address: Miss Brown, 163 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston. 


} ESIDENT PUPILS.—An experienced teacher, 
college graduate, Unitarian, will receive irto her 

family two young girls for High School or College Pre- 

paratory Work. Terms reasonable. Excellent references. 

ern suburb. Address W., Christian Register office, 
oston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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its church, helping financially and in every 
possible way. Many had helped sister Alli- 
ances, and some had accomplished much 
philanthropic work. The reading of these 
reports was followed by a paper by Mrs. 
Iloyd Baldwin of San Francisco on Alliance 
work. In an address by Rev. F. W. Pratt 
of Winnipeg, greetings were brought from 
our Canadian Unitarians. Mr. Pratt spoke 
of the pleasure given when names became 
realities. He said there was no Unitarian 
church between Winnipeg and the United 
States in what is known as the ‘‘Great Lone 
Land.” He said Canada was growing won- 
derfully, and gave statistics to prove his 
statement. He told of the necessity of 
founding Unitarian churches, and gave per- 
sonal experience of work of this kind. Rev. 
W. P. Brown of Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
next on the programme, and brought greet- 
ings from the Rocky Mountain Conference. 
He said he was very glad to meet the minis- 
ters and talk over the work, that there was 
great need of co-operation, and to succeed 
we must have a gospel for all classes. The 
morning session closed with a prayer by Rev. 
W. H. Harrington of Seattle. 

The afternoon session was opened by a 
paper by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, ‘The Place 
and Value of the Hymn in Public Worship.”’ 
Mr. Hosmer prefaced his talk by saying it 
was always wise to preach about what one 
is interested in. He spoke of the lack of 
education in congregational singing, and said 
it was worth crossing the ocean to hear the 
singing of the 5,000 or 6,000 people which 
made up the congregation of the tabernacle 
in London where Spurgeon preached. . After 
the paper was given, Mr. Hosmer was asked 
to repeat one of his hymns, and the render- 
ing of ‘One Thought of God” will be long 
remembered by those present. 

The next address was on “‘ Pioneer Work,” 
by Rey. F. A. Weil of Bellingham. He said 
in part: ‘“The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion came into being to found churches. 
Pioneer work is vital and necessary for the 
life of a denomination. With a few inter- 
ested people, and the occasional visit of the 
nearest Unitarian minister, lay centres can 
be established, for which the American Uni- 
tarian Association makes some provision. 
We need trained men for this pioneer work, 
not students. The man who succeeds in 
this work must preach the gospel of ‘Love 
to God and love to man,’ and no isms. His 
work must be constructive and not destruc- 
tive. He should not reply to attacks made 
upon him, as a true gentleman never strikes 
back. It takes two men to found a church— 
the minister and a financial agent. Encour- 
age the growth of togetherness, and ask those 
who become interested to sign a book for 
this purpose only. After starting the church, 
then comes the Sunday-school.’* 

Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., changed the subject 
of his paper from that given in the programme 
to “The Church and Moral Education.” 
Mr. Eliot divided his topic into five sections: 
1. The need in our Churches of a Revival of 
Philosophy and Theology; 2. Importance 
of Increasing the Historic Sense; 3. Re- 
ligion as an Experience; 4. Religious Art; 
5. Efficiency of Pastoral Effort. The re- 
marks which followed the reading of this 
paper could hardly be called a discussion, 
as both Mr. Baker and Mr. Shrout only added 
to what had already been said. Regret was 


expressed that greater effort was not made- 
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to get hold of the young people and children, | exist with churches that have been long es- 
tablished. The school has been in existence 
for five years, and is now beyond the experi- 
Last year fifteen students at- 
tended for different studies, but five were 
Of the two grad- 
uates, one is settled in Kansas City and one 
in Everett, Wash. A Japanese student will 
graduate next year and is to be settled in 
The school has a lot valued at 
$40,000." A building has been bought and 
placed upon the lot which answers the pur- 
pose of present needs fairly well, but there 
is always the fear of a fire that would destroy 
the library of 6,000 volumes and an almost 
priceless collection of papers and periodicals. 
It depends 
upon the ministers, parents, and teachers of 
The 
second great need is money. The endow- 
ment is tolerably well provided for, but 
money is needed for scholarships, for an in- 
structor in public speaking, for the binding 
of papers and books, and for many other 
Mr. Wilbur asks that the Alli- 
He mentions 
the contribution of $50 from the Society for 
Christian Work and $75 from the Portland 
Mr. Wilbur closed his plea for as- 
sistance by asking that the school be remem- 
bered by the living as well as by those who 


that it should be considered a large obliga- 
tion to educate the young in lines of morality 
and service. One mistake was mentioned as 
frequent, that of not associating the old and 
young. 

The evening session opened at eight 
o’clock with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. W. T. Hutchins of Santa Rosa. 
The first address of the evening was by Mr. 
C. A. Murdock of San Francisco. The second, 
“Woman’s Work in the Church,” by Mrs. 
J. A. Cruzan of Oakland. The third, ‘‘The 
Obligations and Opportunities of Unitarian- 
ism,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. 

The report for the Pacific Unitarian was 
accepted, after which Mr. Hosmer, speaking 
of its usefulness, appealed to the Conference 
to try to increase the circulation of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Murdock, the editor, asked not 
only for financial support, but that the 
churches of the coast contribute toward the 
make up, that the tone may be less local. 
The report of the Unitarian Headquarters 
was accepted. Mr. Brown of Berkeley, a 
member of the Headquarters Committee, 
spoke of the necessity of moving the head- 
quarters back to the location occupied before 
the fire. He gave several reasons, among 
them that to be of use to visitors the head- 
quarters must be near the leading hotel, and 
where the members of the committees could 
reach the rooms in a reasonable length of 
time; that the Conference Committee could 
no longer meet at headquarters on account of 
the distance from the business centre. Mr. 
Brown also said he did not think it was right 
to encroach any longer upon the hospitality 
of the First Church. 

The secretary’s report was accepted, and 
the secretary pro tem was requested to tender 
to Mr. Snow, the thanks of the Conference 
which were embodied in a resolution passed 
later in the session. 

Rev. William D. Simonds was appointed 
a delegate to the National Conference to be 
held in Chicago in September. A committee 
was appointed, consisting of William H. 
Gorham of Seattle, C. A. Murdock of San 
Francisco, J. Conklin Brown of Berkeley, to 
revise the Constitution. Two duly proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, as follows, 
were submitted for action :— 

1. To Article :—name—changing the name 
from “Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches” to “Pacific 
Unitarian Conference.” ‘This was referred 
to the committee appointed for the revision 
of the Constitution. 

2. To Article 3—membership—omitting 
the words “not less than ten dollars” in the 
sentence “delegate membership shall be ac- 
quired by certificate of appointment by any 
religious society or organization that shall 
have, during the previous year, contributed 
not less than ten dollars to the Conference.” 

The second proposed amendment was 
adopted by a constitutional vote of two- 
thirds. 

Next in order was the report for the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. Mr. 
Wilbur spoke in part as follows: That the per- 
manency of our churches in this district de- 


‘pends upon the Pacific School for the Minis- 


try. It seems to be impossible to induce an 
Eastern man to come to this coast, and many 
of them with their Eastern traditions are not 
qualified to cope with the conditions of 
pioneer work, or even of conditions as they 
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mental stage. 


regularly listed students. 


Seattle. 


First we want men as students. 


our faith to send to us good men. 


necessities. 
ances take the matter in hand. 


Alliance. 
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Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
More convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons frem 
sticking, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
siaieeee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. 


Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ton. 
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are arranging their affairs in the event of 
death. 

Mr. Wilbur afterward spoke of the field 
work for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He was loud in praise of the work by 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan as field agent, and said 
President Eliot, in a letter, declared the 
work on this coast to have never been in 
better shape. The most obvious need was 
better salaries for ministers. With the in- 
crease in the cost of living, few of the min- 
isters’ salaries had been raised, most of them 
were stationary, and a few had been lowered. 
As a rule, the business methods of churches 
were poor. Many places are ready for 
churches, but neither men nor money seem 
to be at hand with which to make a begin- 
ning. Mr. Cruzan followed with a few words 
regarding his work. 

The nominating Committee reported the 
following members as chosen to serve as 
directors for three years, Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, San Francisco, William P. Olds, of 
Portland, W. H. Payson, Berkeley, Rev. 
Sarah Pratt Carr, Seattle. For two years: 
Prof. Karl G. Rendtorff of Palo Alto. 

The committee reported resolutions in re- 
gard to Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Edith 
King Davis of San Francisco, Miss Helen F. 
Spalding of Portland, Ore., Mrs. Mixon of 


- Woodlands, Cal., and also one in recognition 


of the efficient services of Rev. Sydney Snow 
as secretary, of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, William H. Gorham, and to the church 
in Seattle for its hospitality. The services 
of John Calvin, as one of the fathers of 
Protestantism and a great apostle of civil 
and religious liberty, were recognized, and 
hearty greetings were sent to the Epworth 
League expressing sympathy with all efforts 
to organize the young people of America for 
religious consecration and service. 


Resolved— That we proudly take our 
stand by the side of our brethren of the 
great Methodist Church in America in en- 
dorsing the following principles in relation 
to the social progress and welfare of man- 
kind: 

For equal rights and complete justice for 
all men and women in all stations of life. 

For a principle of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational diseases, 
injuries, and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For the regulation of the condition of 
labor for women, as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the sweating 
system. 

For the gradual and reasonable reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practical point, with work for all. 

For a release from employment one day 
in seven. 

For a living wage in every industry. 

For the recognition of the Golden Rule 
and the spirit of Jesus, as the supreme law 
of society and the sure remedy for all social 
ills. 


Saturday afternoon and evening were de- 
voted to a fine excursion on the Sound. The 
Seattle people were right royal hosts, 150 
people were in attendance. They boarded 
the steamer Hyak at three o’clock, and 
went to Bainbridge Island, the Indian reser- 
vation of the Suquamish tribe. The agent 
of the reservation was most polite and kind, 
and it was by his courtesy that the visit was 
made. Various good things were eaten 
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under a magnificent maple tree that fur- 
nished shelter during a shower. 

Sunday, July 11, the services began at 11 
A.M., with a devotional exercise conducted by 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan of Oakland. The confer- 
ence sermon was by Rey. T. L. Eliot of 
Portland, Ore. The subject, ‘The Unita- 
rian Traditions.’ At the evening platform 
meeting, Mr. Shrout of San José conducted 
the service and introduced the speakers. 
Rev. George Greer offered prayer. The ad- 
dresses were: ‘“‘Our Debt to Calvin,” by Rev. 
B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara; ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Reason; Our Debt to Darwin,” by 
Rev. E. L. Hodgin, Los Angeles, Cal.; “The 
Positive Faith of Freedom,” Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of San Francisco. Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers pronounced the benediction, which 
brought to a close the twenty-fourth session 
of the Pacific Coast Conference, and one of 
the most successful on record. 


Personals. 


Rev. Gertrude von Petzold of England 
is supplying the pulpit of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones at Abraham Lincoln Centre during 
July and August. Miss von Petzold has 
occupied Rev. Mary Safford’s pulpit at Des 
Moines, Ia., for the last six months, and has 
arranged with the trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church to stay in Des Moines for an- 
other year. Miss Safford is now in England. 


The Associated Press reported only a few 
of the events at Geneva which are interest- 
ing to our readers. A long list of degrees 
conferred by the university is now at hand, 
including many Americans, among them 
Dr. Van Dyke, Prof. Hart, and Prof. Will- 
iam James. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte received the 


degree S. T. D. We were surprised when the’ 


announcement was made that a degree had 
been given to ex-Governor Guild, while no 
mention was made of Mr. Wendte, who has 
been ,the principal organizer and advance 
agent of all the liberal international congresses 
which have been held in Boston, London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva. Without his in- 
defatigable labors, his travels in many 
lands, and his personal interviews with 
distinguished persons whose presence was 
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desired, these various congresses could not 
have been held. That, after the brilliant 
meeting at Geneva four years ago, he should 
have been overlooked seemed unaccountable. 
He will wear his well-earned laurels with 
becoming and characteristic modesty. 


Human Imperfection. 


There is no perfect church, no perfect book, 
no perfect inspiration, no perfect knowledge; 
and all for the reason that there are no per- 
fect human beings or institutions. All our 
organizations, whether we set them up in 
the name of liberty and justice, in the 
name of truth and righteousness, in the 
name of religion or of God, are composed 
of defective members, and cannot help 
sharing the imperfections of their parts. 
It is well to know it, fair to admit it; and 
it is no misfortune to see things as they are, 

But now let us frankly recognize the 
value and uses of things imperfect. ‘There 
are no perfect marriages, because there are 
no perfect men and women; no _ perfect 
societies, because no perfect people to be 
associated. 

We must not look for perfection in what 
now is. We must work toward it, leaving 
the things that are behind and reaching 
toward the things that are before. The 
anarchist, finding nothing wholly good, 
seeks to destroy everything: the wise man, 
finding the same, seeks to improve every- 
thing. 

Yet the good cause is carried forward, as 
all human affairs are, by such imperfect 
agencies and instruments as the Lord hap- 
pens to have on hand at each stage of pro- 
ceedings. This may explain why even we 
are permitted to bear a part. The exceed- 
ing greatness of his power is shown by the 
good work done with such poor tools. Heav- 
enly strength is made perfect in earthly 
weakness.—Charles G. Ames, D.D 


There are ten women among the fifty 
commissioners that the government of 
Mexico has sent out for the purpose of study- 
ing the best methods:of education in the 
different countries. 


best. 


what 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special 4 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 

Find of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


needs—heavy machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 
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pleasantries, 


In a Kansas city newspaper’s report of 
the meeting of a Methodist conference the 
“mint, anise, and cumin” of Scripture ap- 
peared as “mist, arnica, and cinnamon.”— 
World. 


He: “Prof. Skihigh is going to lecture on 
sun spots to-morrow.” “Well, if I thought 
he could tell of a real, sure-enough cure for 
them, I’d go to hear him. I freckle so 
easily.” —Life. 


Mrs. Callahan: ‘‘I want to get a pair of 
shoes for the little bye.” Clerk: ‘French 


kid?” Mrs. Callahan (indignantly): ‘‘In- 
dade not. He’s me own son, born.an’ bred 
in Ameriky.”—Life. 


Young Nobles (to his future mamma-in- 
law): “Photograph of you here. Really 
you must have been good-looking when you 
were young—I—I—mean. you must have 
been—ahem—quite young when you were 
good-looking.” —Drake’s Magazine. 


First Customer: ‘‘I wish to select a vase.” 
Floor-walker: ‘‘“Yes, madam. James, show 
the lady to the crockery department.” 
Second Customer: ‘‘I wish to select a vawz.” 
Floor-walker: ‘‘Yes, madam. George show 
the lady to the bric-a-brac department.”— 
New York Weekly. 


Recently a girl in one of the public schools 
of this city was asked by her teacher to 
explain the difference between the words 
“balance” and ‘“‘remainder.’’ Her answer 
was, ‘“You can say, ‘A man lost his bal- 
ance and fell,’ but you cannot say, “A man 
lost his remainder and fell.’”’ 


Elder Brother (who has to do the work 
for the family): “Ed, did I hear you say 
the other day that you knew how to milk a 
cow??? Younger Brother: “Yes.” Elder 


Brother (benignly): ‘‘ Well, if you will black || 


my shoes for me, I will let you milk the cow 
to-night.” The arrangement was made 
and performed.—Buffalo Courter. 


As a countryman was sowing his field, 
two London bucks happened to be riding by. 
One of them, thinking to make fun of the 
old put (as they styled him), called out to 
him, ‘Well, honest countryman, it is you 
that sow, but it’s we that reap the fruit!” 
‘““Mayhap it may be so, master,’’ bawled the 
countryman: ‘I am sowing hemp!” 


Jenny’s uncle, who was a school-teacher, 
met her on the street one beautiful May day 
and asked her if she was going to the may- 
pole party. ‘‘No, I ain’t going.” ‘“‘O my 
little dear,’ said her uncle, ‘‘you must not 
say, ‘I ain’t going.’ You must say, ‘I am 
not going.’’? And he proceeded to give her 
a little lesson in grammar. You are not 
going. He is not going. We are not go- 
ing. They are not going. “Now, can you 
say allthat, Jenny?” ‘‘Sure,I can. There 
ain’t nobody going.’’—Exchange . 


When Lord Thurlow first opened a law- 
yer’s office in London, he took a basement 
room which had previously been occupied 
by a cobbler, He was somewhat annoyed 
by the previous occupant’s callers, and irri- 
tated by the fact that he had few of his 
own. One day an Irishman _ entered. 
“The cobbler’s gone, I see,’ he said. ‘I 
should think he had,” tartly responded the 
lawyer. ‘‘And what do ye sell?” inquired 
the Irishman, looking at the solitary table 
and a few law-books. ‘“Blockheads,”’ re- 
sponded Thurlow. ‘“Begorra,” said Pat, 
“‘ye must be doing a mighty fine business: 
ye ain’t got but one left.” 
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GLASS 


51 WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER‘ WEST: STF 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


INN 


Educational, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
a .D., Visitor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL OR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury. Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr.D.E.WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


VERMONT’S THE PLACE 


For a real vacation; delightful climate, unequalled 
scenery; $5 to $10 weekly at hotels, country homes, camps 
in heart of Green Mountains and on shores Lake 
Champlain. Fast trains via Central Vermont Railway. 
Send 6c. for 150-page illustrated book, Address ‘‘Summer 
Homes,’’ No. 72, St. Albans, Vt., or 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


, —— 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities | 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS. AND ATTORNEYS FOR © 


BARING BROTHERS & 60. LTD. 
LONDON j 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address — 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories, College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York 


For Boys. On an estate of 8 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909, Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B, Gace, Headmaster, Box 780, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥,. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


“‘JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


